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For the Companion. 


BEGINNING ALONE. 


In E1rgut CHapTers.—CHAPTER II. 
Thorny Paths. 


Walter found that ‘“‘keeping his eye on the 
children’’ was a more difficult matter than he had 
imagined. He had meant in all sincerity what he 





been so for several hours without the courage to | little iron gate, which, swung between two stone 
confess her fears. | posts at the foot of the trees, opened on a path of 
Mr. Wharton would not return until seven | irregularly shaped flag-stones which led up to the 
o’clock in the evening, and as Reginald had been | front door. 
gone three or four hours, Walter felt that the | There sat Reginald on the porch step, convers- 
responsibility of an immediate search devolved | ing affably with an old lady and gentleman, who, 
upon him; so after a hurried meal and some | sitting on either side of him in large chairs with 
further questioning of Elizabeth, he started out. | broad arms, rocked incessantly. The old gentle- 
It was a sultry June day, and Walter was in a | man was in his shirt-sleeves, and the old lady 
mood by no means amiable as he plodded on | wore the feminine equivalent of the same—a black 


| through the dust. He had not gone very far | petticoat, and a thin white jacket ending in a full 


came about half-past twelve and rang the bell. 
Tucker and me was at dinner, and I told him he 
better step to the door, as I wasn’t fit, but I just 
rose up behind him to see who it was, an’ heard a 
little voice say : ‘Is this Heaven ?” 

*«¢Yes,’ says Tucker. ‘I’m St. Peter, and this’— 
turnin® to me—‘is the angel Gabriel.’ 

“The poor little dear looked up at me, when I 
came forward, and his sweet little mouth turned 
down at the corners too pitiful. He tried to steady 
his under lip while he said, ‘It’s such a dis’point- 


had promised Nellie to that effect when she went when he met a farmer driving in from the country. 
away, but he had not counted upon the intoxica-| He asked the man anxiously if he had seen a 
ting influence that a sudden accession to power | little boy of Reginald’s description. 

would have upon Elizabeth. As soon as 
Nellie was gone the little girl was practically 

her own mistress. She ordered her doings 
according to her own will, went and came as 

she pleased, wore her favorite dresses, and 
stayed up as late at night as seemed to her 
fitting and convenient. 

In short, she realized a long-dreamed-of 
state of freedom. Great was her surprise to 
find how little pleasure it afforded, for Eliza- 
beth had a most inconsiderate mentor who 
gave her no peace, but constantly whispered 
at each wrong turning, ‘What would mamma 
have thought ?”’ 

An uneasy conscience will soon upset the 
strongest nerves; to this a hasty temper and 
provoking ways soon testified. 

Reginald seemed especially to irritate his 
little sister, and when they were not off on 
some expedition of peculiar mischief, the 
house resounded with constant quarrels. 

Mr. Wharton shut his study door and tried 
to think he did not hear; and poor Walter, 
busy every minute with his examinations, 
found his methodically arranged hours sadly 
interfered with, and grumbled freely to Mr. 
Cornelius about the daily increasing amount 
of “‘baby-tending’’ imposed upon him. 

“Elizabeth is brim full of wilfulness,’’ he 
said. ‘She keeps Reginald in a constant 
stew. He said this morning that he was going 
away and never coming back.” 

Mr. Cornelius laughed. The possibility of 

a mite like Reginald taking life into his own 
hands had something rather comical in it. 
He felt secure, however, in the conviction 
that the little fellow’s childish timidity would 
prevent his wandering much further than the 
gates of the college park. 

But as the days went by Reginald’s threat 
was frequently repeated. To be sure, he said 
he was going to Heaven, and his state of 
temper at such times made the chance of his 
getting there seem not very likely. But 
Walter had an unaccountable conviction that 
sooner or later he would make some strange 
experiment. Therefore, when one day at 
dinner-time the child was nowhere to be 
found, Walter was not even surprised. 

‘*‘Where is your brother ?’’ he said, pounc- 
ing on Elizabeth with the question of Cain. 

“Tam sure I don’t know,”’ answered Eliza- 
beth, suddenly much occupied with her soup. | 
‘But he said he was going to Heaven. He started | ing. 
before papa went to Littleton.” 

“That was before ten o’clock,’”’ said Walter, “His way home ?”’ 
impatiently. ‘What were you doing to him ?’’e “He said he was going to his mother. Any- 

“Not a single thing. He said he knew how to/| thing wrong? He did seem a mighty small boy 


“T gave him a lift on his way home this 
| morning.” 


get to Heaven, and I said he didn’t. And he told! to be out alone, but when I’d drove with him | 


me he was going there to-day, and I said he | ’longside o’ me for half a mile or so, I thought 
couldn’t. Then he said he would start right | I'd never seen his beat for sense.” 
away, and I told him he’d better hurry and do it, The man laughed. 
or he wouldn’t get there in time for dinner. Then | ‘How far did you take him?” 
he flew into a rage and went off up the path, and | «Oh, I let him out at the top of the hill, near 
I havn't seen him since.”’ old Pete Tucker’s! He’s all right! He said the 
“Why did you let him go? You know we never | place he was goin’ to was just back of them two 
allow him to go off alone.” | trees—that’s Tucker’s. You'll find him when you 
“Oh, well,” said Elizabeth, deliberately, “I | get there. He is the beat’nest little chap!” 
thought he would turn back before he got tothe | The farmer drove on, smiling over the memory 
gate. He knows it is too far over there.” | of his morning's talk. 
“Over where? O Elizabeth, don’t be so slow!’”?| There were two ways to ‘*Tucker’s,’”’ and of 
‘“‘Why, the hill over there where the two tall | these Walter had taken the longer. He knew the 
Pine-trees grow,” she said, mentioning a place place—a little story-and-a-half cottage on the top 
some two or three miles distant. ‘You know he | of a ridge of hills almost directly opposite Dul- 
always says that Heaven comes down and meets | wich. It was shut in by a tall hedge of mock 
the earth there, and he thinks he is going to get | orange, and stood back about thirty feet from the 
in.” road. Two great pine-trees, not a common thing 
‘How long has he been gone ?” in that part of the country, towered up on each 
“Oh, I don’t know! I told you he started | side of the entrance, and formed a landmark for 
before papa. I wish you’d let me alone, Walter; | miles about. 
I can’t eat my dinner.” As Walter drew near, hot and dusty, he heard 
But in spite of this show of peevishness, Eliza- | the sound of cheerful voices on the other side of 
beth was at heart anxious and miserable, and had | the hedge, but saw nothing until he reached the 





frill at the bottom, that divided’ neatly in two her 
capacious figure. 
‘Well, here’s Walter, I guess!’’ said old Mr. 


a 


MH 
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“IT’S SUCH A DIS’POINTMENT !” 


toward the little group. 

““Q Walter, don’t take me home!” Reginald 
| exclaimed. “I’m having such a lovely, lovely 
| time, and I’m going to milk the cow pretty soon 
| with St. Peter !’’ 

Walter looked puzzled, but Mrs. Tucker moved 
slowly down the step, laughing as she came. 

‘“Why, Walter, how you’ve grown!” she cried. 
“T haven’t seen vou since last fall, a year ago. 
Come upand stay. Dillingham is going over this 
evening to buy some groceries, and he’s promised 
to take this little man back in the wagon. Has 
your father been frightened about him ?”’ 

Walter signified that his father would not be at 
home before seven or eight o’clock in the evening, 
and that all the anxiety had been his own. 

“Just come up,”’ Mrs. Tucker insisted, hospi- 
tably, ‘‘and stay to tea. We're havin’ it early, 
because Dillingham’s going to be ready at six, 
and it takes some time to step down there.”’ 

Dillingham was her son-in-law, a farmer who 
lived about half a mile further on. 

‘““You never knew before how near you were to 


at Walter over Reginald’s head. 

‘““Now, pa, you just keep still about that, and 
go to your milkin’,”’ said Mrs. Tucker. “It’s 
most five now. Isn’t he the dearest little thing!” 
she added, looking admiringly after Reginald, as 
he trotted off by the side of the old man. ‘He 





Heaven, did you ?” inquired Mr. Tucker, winking | 


ment!’ I just went down on my knees beside 
| him, fat as I am, and tried to comfort him. 
| ‘* ‘Never mind, darling,’ says I, ‘and don’t pay 
any attention to him. I’m no more of an 
angel than he is a saint’—and that aint much, 
goodness knows—‘I’m just your old, fat 
Gran’ma Tucker!’ 

“He hid his little head right in my neck, 
and I could feel his tears scalding hot—the 
dear, dear little pet !’” 

Mrs. Tucker wiped her eyes and fanned 
herself with energy. 

“Since then he’s called me just ‘Mrs. 
Tucker ;’ but the ‘Saint,’ for some reason, 
stuck in his mind; and Peter, he’s been 
promoted! Of course we knew who he was 
the moment he told his name; so we brought 
him in and gave him his dinner, and from 
that minute he’s been as jolly as could be. 
He crept in and out of the hole in the door 
for the cat, and played with the churn and 
coaxed my old gentleman around as if he’d 
been his own grandchild; as for Tucker, why 
he's just bewitched! He hasn’t left that child 
five minutes since he came. And there’s 
Abraham Lincoln now, lettin’ himself be 
hauled around in a way I never expected to 
see !’” 

She nodded her head, as she spoke, toward 
the orchard, from which Reginald was ap- 
proaching, holding an immense yellow cat in 
his arms. The creature was too large and 
heavy for the child to lift entirely from the 
ground, but he allowed himself to be dragged 
along without resistance, his hind legs, be- 
tween Reginald’s sturdy brown ones, making 
a feeble attempt at a walk. 

“This is Abraham Lincoln,” panted Regi- 
nald, coming up to Walter. ‘Isn’t he big?” 

**He looks like a small tiger,”’ said Walter, 
smoothing the cat’s yellow head. 

“And acts like one, too!”’ said Mrs. Tucker. 
“Take care! He hates strangers.’’ The cat 
was arching his back and swelling out his 
tail. 

“He likes me,’’ said Reginald. ‘Come, 
Abraham!’’ Getting astride of him, the child 
again clasped Abraham’s substantial body 
and marched him off. 

The tea-time came, and after it Mrs. Tucker 
bade Reginald good-by with manifest regret. 

“You little dear!”’ she said. ‘You must 
come again soon. I hate to see you go.” 

“T’m coming next week,” said Reginald. 

“If we only went to Dulwich to church,” 


“Oh, that little chap!"’ said the farmer, smil-| Tucker, as Walter eame up the flagged walk | said Mrs. Tucker with a wistful sort of a sigh, 


‘swe could keep him until next week.” 
| “The old lady misses her church,’’ said Mr. 
Tucker, suppressing an echo of his wife’s sigh as 
| they left the gate. 
| «I believe you go to Zion now,” said Walter. 
‘It is a Methodist church, isn’t it ?’’ 

“Yes, it is/’’ answered Mr. Tucker, defiantly. 
“T couldn’t stand the ritualism over yonder any 
longer. I might hev stood the white gownd, I 
might hev—I don’t say as I should—if it hadn’t 
been for the chimes. I couldn’t stummick them 
chimes. Faugh! they make me sick every time 
I hear ‘em !”’ 

‘Some people like them,’’ said Walter. 

“They do,’’ said Mr. Tucker, solemnly. ‘‘They 
do, and I am sorry to say it. It is about the only 
thing I have agin my old lady; for on matters of 
taste we generally agree. But she saunters down 
to the gate every Sunday morning, when that 
young Francis is playin’ ’em, and there she’ll sit 
| on the stone seat acrost the road, and look over 
| the valley at Dulwich as if it contained her 
| heavenly home. 

“It is re-markable how, when we had to start 
at eight o’clock to drive over to Dulwich to church, 
she was never late, and now she can’t get ready 
in time for Zion, down here at the cross-roads, by 
half-past ten—re-markable! And her health on 
Sunday’s never been the same.” 

He smiled openly at Walter over Reginald’s 
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head, as if the ‘‘old lady’s” 
after all, without its pléasing features. 

“I am surprised that you can hear them over 
here,”’ said Walter. 


tion.” 
‘*You can't unless you try,’’ said Mr. Tucker, 
“and I'm thankful for that—the wind don’t blow 


in the wrong direction more than once a week. | 


But when it does—yang, yang, yang, yang, yang, 
yang, yang, yang,—fa-a-ugh! it always makes 
me sick.” 

Mr. Tucker imitated the chimes with great 


dramatic effect, and Reginald watched him, re-| 


producing all his motions in unconscious sym- 
pathy. 

“Do it again!’’ he cried. 
Do it again.” 

The two stood still in the road while the whole 
sixteen strokes that rang the full hours were 
rehearsed with a mawkish expression, every shade 
of which was treasured by Reginald for future 
displays. 

They soon reached the Dillingham’s gate, where 
the farmer was waiting for them already in the 


“It is just like them. 


“TI shouldn’t think you could | 
unless the wind happened to be in the right direc- | 


contumacy was not, | rolled free in the open heavens above the tops of | 


| the oaks. 
the house. 
“‘Papa!’’ she called, softly. ; 
“Nellie, are you not in bed yet? It is nearly 
| twelve o’clock.’’ 
‘‘Wait a moment,’ she said, “I am coming 
| down to speak to you.” 
| Mary TAPPAN WRIGHT. 
(To be continued.) 


| 
| ———_or———_—— 


| FAILURE. 

| 

| We are much bound to them that do succeed 

| But, in a more pathetic sense, are bound 

| To such as fail. They all our loss expound ; 
They comfort us for work that will not speed. 


—Jean Ingelow. 


—~or—___—___ 
For the Companion. 


A-SUNG AND THE PIRATES. 


A-sung was a Chinese boy who lived in the farming 
village of Woo-kuh near the Choo-Keang or Pearl 
River, about fifteen miles below Canton. His father 
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With the money gained from these barbarians you 


| yet bring honor to my old age.” 

| The next day A-sung went on board the Harlequin. 
| His father went with him, and formally presented 
him to the captain. 

“Him good boy now, bimeby no can tell,” he re- 
peated, solemnly, as he took his departure with the 
comprador. 

A-sung looked about with wonder. 
clean and white. Four cannon were mounted, black 
and threatening; two nine-p carronades on the 
quarter-deck, a long eighteen-pounder pivot gun 
amidships, and a three-pounder pivot on the fore- 
castle. Swurtiiy, active sailors were at work on deck 
or in the rigging. They were all Manila men from 
the Philippine Islands, who speak the Spanish lan- 
guage. The captain, his two mates and the clerk 
were the only white men on board. 

A-sung was sent below to the Chinese steward to 
be instructed in his duties. When he came on deck 
again in the afternoon, he beheld an animated scene. 
Two long, pull-away boats were alongside the bark. 
They carried masts with matting sails, and, besides, 
| pulled about twenty oars on each side. They were 
| armed with gingals fixed in swivels on the gunwale; 
| these were Chinese firearms, carrying a large ball. 
| A number of Chinese of mercantile appearance 


The deck was 








wagon; and it was during the drive back to Dul- | belonged to the highly esteemed class of Nung or | were on deck earnestly conversing with Captain 


wich that Walter composed the telegram which 
started Nellie on her homeward way the following 
afternoon. 

Confident that she would have arrived, Walter 
took Reginald and Elizabeth down to the station 
to meet her. The poor boy, in doing so, had 
some forlorn idea of making the home-coming 


| farmers. 
A-sung was one of the brightest scholars in the 
| village school. 
| had many children, so he felt compelled to take his 
| son from school to save the expense, and also that 
| he might have his help in the paddy field. 

A-sung was in a somewhat melancholy mood one 


bright afternoon as he sat beneath a clump of mul- 


| Denville. A great many small chests of mango wood 
| covered with rawhide were piled near by. One of 


But A-sung’s father was poor, and | these was open, and A-sung saw that the upper half | 


| of the chest was divided into twenty compartments, 
| in each of which was a dark brown ball of peculiar 
| appearance and smell. Evidently there was the same 
number of balls in the lower part of the chest. 
A-sung soon found out that this was crude opium, 


somewhat less desolate, and the little ones looked | berry-trees near the river. From his little knoll he | and that the merchants were buying it. He was on 


up eagerly as Nellie stepped off the car. 

“Can those be the children?’ she asked her- 
self. Was this thin, untidy, long-legged creature, 
with straggling elf-locks and wrinkled stockings, 
her dainty, picturesque little sister? And this 
grimy-handed child, with buttonless boots and 
jacket covered with spots—it could not be Regi- 
nald! - 

‘‘What do they mean by letting you come down 
here looking like this?’ she exclaimed, angrily, 
unmindful of the pathetic faces lifted for a kiss. 
They had counted so much on Nellie! 

“I washed my face before I started,’’ answered 
Elizabeth, sullenly, while Reginald flushed red 
and made a saucy lip. Unconsciously Nellie had 
passed a sponge over a whole slateful of good 
resolutions. 

Slowly the four wended their way homeward, 
and in view of Nellie’s very gloomy expression, 
Walter felt that any light or jocular allusions to 
his late telegraphic effort would be wholly out of 
place. 
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“Do see the flies pouring in!’’ she exclaimed, | 


fretfully, as they mounted the porch of the house 
after a long climb through the park. 

“Easy now!”’ said Walter. “You've got on a 
little too much steam, Nellie. These are not 
exactly the affectionate greetings that we were 
expecting.” 

Her father came forward gravely and kissed 
her. 

“I am afraid they have been making you 
dreadfully uncomfortable, papa,” she said. 

“No,” he answered, “they have done very 
well.”” Then, as Reginald and Elizabeth ap- 
peared, a little more dishevelled for their climb 
from the station, he added, ‘“The children are not 
looking as they should. I wish they were more 
robust and like other children.” 

Nellie went upstairs. 

‘Papa never knows when he is comfortable and 
when he is not!’’ she said to herself in the glass, 
when she had reached her room. 

The next day was spent in putting the house in 
order. Nellie had a natural gift for making 
things pretty and attractive, and with a loving 
recollection of many of her mother’s hints, she 
pulled down a blind here, bowed a shutter there, 
brought fresh flowers, and even put up the sum- 
mer curtains that another hand had left in readi- 
ness. 

Lizzie, too, had come back the evening before— 
gentle, low-voiced Lizzie, with her brown eyes 
and close-braided Madonna-like hair. Under her 
busy fingers the torn and spotted waifs of the 
day before were slowly restored to their original 
trim neatness. 

But when Sunday evening came and Nellie 


went up to her room to do her packing for the | 
early morning train, she found that she had many | 


things to think of. Pushing aside her valise, 
after a few moments she blew out the candle and 
sat down on the window-seat looking out into the 
moonlit garden. 


One by one she counted over all her towering | 


ambitions; she rehearsed the successes that the 
next two years at the seminary were sure to bring 
her, and weighed not lightly in the balance the 
friendships and companions of her school-girl life. 
She felt that her duties in Dulwich would be very 
fretting, when not tame and uninteresting; she 
feared that her mind would ‘utterly rust,’”’ poor 
child,—and saw herself left hopelessly behind in 


that race for distinction in which she had hoped | 


so confidently to engage; but to every objection, 
with every foreboding, before her memory leaped 
the picture of the two forlorn, neglected little 
children who waited for her at the station. This 
melancholy picture forced her decision. 


The scent of the budding grapes floated in to) 


her, and, hearing a faint rustle in the garden 
below, she leaned out. Her father stood upon 
the steps of his study entrance, his face uplifted 
and clearly lighted by the full moon which 


| could gaze over wide expanses of rice fields, and 
| before him spread the broad surface of the river at 
Blenheim Reach. 
A beautiful American bark lying at anchor half a 
mile away was the object of his earnest attention. 
| Suddenly there was a great puff of white smoke 
| from her deck followed by a heavy report. A-sung 
| seemed to have been watching for this. He directed 
| his gaze to a black speck a mile down the river and 
| saw the splashes as the shot struck near it, and 
| ricochetted on over the surface. The crew were prac- 
tising at the guns. 
| When the firing ceased, a small boat left the bark, 
| directed toward a point higher up the river, and he 
knew that some of the officers were coming ashore to 
take exercise on horseback, as was their custom. 
| A-sung sprang up, and started back to the village. 
On his way he had to pass near a small fishing 
hamlet situated on an inlet of the river. He hurried 
along with some trepidation, for the inhabitants had 
a bad reputation. It was reported that they were 
| addicted to smuggling and piracy in their swift boats, 
called ‘fast crabs.” But he came to a sudden halt as 
| loud, piteous screams came from one of the huts. 

A huge, ugly Chinaman came out dragging a girl 
whom he was beating unmercifully with a thick piece 
of bamboo. He wore short, wide trousers, a dirty, 
quilted blouse, and a broad hat of bamboo strips. 
His feet were bare. He was a vicious-looking ruffian. 
At last the girl broke away from him and ran swiftly 
toward A-sung, pursued by her tormentor. 

The boy’s first thought was to take to his heels, but 
he boldly waited till the fugitive reached him, when 
he grasped her wrist and darted away behind an em- 
bankment into a patch of tall reeds, where they both 
lay panting until their pursuer gave up the search. 

The girl was quite pretty, but ragged and covered 
with bruises. She was crying with pain and fright. 
A-sung’s eyes filled with tears of sympathy. 

“Was that your father?” he asked, pityingly. 

“No, venerable sir,” sobbed the girl, “he bought 
me.” 

“Oh!” said A-sung, with contempt at the thought 
of helping a slave girl. But his better feelings pre- 
vailed. He felt in his pocket and drew out two pieces 
of cash and a ball. 

“Take these,” he said. “I’m sorry foryou. Better 
wait till he goes to sleep before you go back.”” Then 
he rose and crept cautiously away so as not to attract 
attention. In a little while he reached the village. 

As he approached, he saw two foreigners on horse- 
back in the street surrounded by more than two hun- 
| dred children, who were dancing about and shouting, 
| *Cooc-che! cooc-che!”? (Throw cash.) The grown 

people crowded the doorways enjoying the sport. 
| The two men were laughing heartily, and scattering 
| handfuls of copper cash to see the children scramble 

for it. When they had emptied their pockets, they 

rode on, still laughing, and met A-sung. They were 

dressed in white linen, and one of them wore a Pan- 

ama hat, the other a blue cap with a gold band. 
| A-sung recognized them as officers of the bark. 

“Say, Prescott,” said the one with the hat, “‘there’s 

| a boy that would suit me. Speak to him.” 
| They stopped, and Prescott addressed A-sung in 
| Chinese. 

“What is your name, boy?” 

“A-sung, venerable sir,” replied A-sung. “What is 
your name, venerable sir?’’ he added, politely. 

“Never mind,” replied Prescott. “The venerable 
Lord Captain Denville wants a boy to serve him. 
| Lead us to your father, and oppose not.” 

A-sung’s eyes sparkled joyfully. Hastily he led the 
way along the granite-paved street, and stopped 
| before a low, neat house. Inscriptions on red paper 
| and an urn for joss-sticks were at the entrance. His 
father came to the door—a grave, dignified farmer. 
| A-sung put his hands together, and saluted him with 
deep respect and said: 

“Venerable father, here is the venerable lord cap- 
tain, and the venerable lord ‘Never Mind,’ who want 
a boy to serve them.” 

Prescott restrained his desire to laugh at A-sung’s 





| an opium ship. 

The purchasers paid for the drug sometimes with 
| Spanish or Mexican dollars, and sometimes with 
| silver ingots called sycee. The coins had all been 
stamped over and over again with Chinese stamps 
until they were completely defaced. These were 
called “chop dollars.” The value of both coins and 
sycee was uscertained by weight. 

As the merchants paid the silver, it was passed over 
to the “‘shroff,” a grave, spectacled Chinaman, who 
sat at his table under the awning on the quarter-deck, 
and with his brass balances carefully ascertained the 
value of it. He had need of care, for he was under 
heavy bonds for the correct performance of his duty. 

After A-sung had been on board the Harlequin a 
week, he was much puzzled at the difference in the 
behavior of these people who came to buy opium. 

Some boats came in broad daylight and took the 
drug away openly, while others came stealthily at 
night, in haste and fear; and sometimes the ship’s 
boat cautiously took away a chest or two up some less 
frequented. inlet, carefully avoiding the mandarin 
boats that patrolled the river. 

A-sung asked the steward for an explanation of 
this difference, and learned that the exalted emperor 
at Peking objected to opium being imported into the 
land, and, therefore, it was sometimes smuggled. 

As for the boats that came openly, he supposed that 
they found means “‘to cover up men’s ears and eyes,” 
meaning, perhaps, that they bribed the mandarins. 
This was in 1843, and the steward’s explanation was 
probably correct. 

A-sung was much interested in the boarding-net- 
tings, which were triced up every night from the rail 
to the rigging. These were for protection against 
night attacks by Chinese pirates, who were many and 
dangerous in those waters. But what excited his 
greatest interest was the practice at the big guns. 

At first the loud reports nearly made him jump out 
of his blue and gold slippers, but he soon became 
accustomed to the noise. The cannon were touched 
off with a joss-stick, in primitive fashion, and at 
night some of these were always kept burning near 
the mainmast in readiness for a sudden attack. 

“Venerable younger brother,” said the steward one 
day to A-sung, “how many dollars’ worth of opium 
do you think are in this barbarian ship?”’ 

“Venerable elder brother, I do not know,” replied 
A-sung. 

“There are four hundreds of thousands,” said the 
steward. ‘Verily, it would be a rich prize for the 
pirates.” 

Two weeks after A-sung joined the Harlequin, he 
asked the captain’s permission to go and pay his 
respects to his father. Captain Denville granted his 
request, and he went ashore in the comprador'’s boat. 
With a light heart he trudged away to the village, 
where he was received with great joy by his father 
and by his young friends and schoolmates. 

He spent a very happy day. All the children of the 
village were eagerly preparing for their “Lantern 
Feast,” which was to take place that night. This is 
the children’s festival in the spring, when they are 
allowed to have their own way in everything, and 
| indulge in merry-making to their heart’s content. 
| A-sung wished to stay ashore that night in order to 
| take part in the festivities, but as Captain Denville 
| would expect him to come on board, he resolved to 

go out to the ship with the comprador in the evening 
| and ask leave of absence till the next day. So at 
| evening he walked back to the landing. 
; On the way he saw two men approaching him, one 
| of whom he thought was the ruffian who had beaten 
| the slave girl. He was not sure of this , however, as 
this person took another path and soon disappeared. 
| The other man came on and met him. He wasa 
| portly, well-dressed Chinaman, and saluted A-sung 
| politely, with an engaging smile. He stopped and 
——— to address many flowery and flattering 
remarks to the boy, in the course of which he alluded 
to his connection with the Harlequin, claiming to be 
himself an old friend of Captain Denville’s. 
Although A-sung was in a hurry, he listened with 





mistake regurding his name, and briefly informed the | pleasure to one who had evidently formed such a high 
farmer of Captain Denville’s wish to employ his son | opinion of him at sight; and he replied unsuspect- 
as cabin-boy, for which he would pay him ten dollars | ingly to some adroit questions regarding the arma- | 
a month. After due consideration, the farmer con- | ment atid regulations of the ship. 
sented, and it was arranged that A-sung should come At last the stranger took leave of him, courteously 
| aboard the next day in the boat of the comprador—_, wishing him abundant felicity and the highest honors | 
the man who supplied the ship with fresh provisions. | and promotion. Then, as if with a sudden thought, 
“Is A-sung a good boy?” asked Captain Denville. | he took from the breast of his rich ov; r-garment al 
“Him good boy now, bimeby no can tell,” replied | small bundle tied up in a silk handkerchief. 
| the farmer, gravely. | “Venerable younger brother,” he said, “here are | 
The officers rode away, and his father said to | some excellent cheroots with which to regale the 
A-sung, “Doubtless the gods thus show their favor. | sailors and officials of the barbarian ship. They are 
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| especially choice for those who watch at night, as they 


With a heavy sigh, he turned to enter | ¢@" resume your sublime studies, and my son shall | will banish the god of drowsiness.” 


| He gave the boy the bundle, and again took polite 
| leave. A-sung now hurried to the landing and got 
there just in time to go off with the comprador. 

Captain Denville kindly gave him permission to 
return to the ‘Lantern feast” after he had performed 
|a few duties; and by the time the comprador was 
| ready to return, the night watch was already on deck. 
Then A-sung happened to think of the cheroots. He 
ran below, untied the bundle, and brought up a hand- 
ful, which he distributed among the Manila sailors, 
with whom he was already a great favorite. Then 
he gave a couple to the second mate, who was the 
officer of the watch, and sprang into the boat. 

When he reached the village the “Lantern Feast” 
was in full progress. The street was crowded with 
gaily dressed children carrying colored lanterns and 
forming in line for the procession. 

“In the midst of this joyful scene, when the merri- 
ment was at its height, a pale, ragged, muddy figure 
appeared at A-sung’s side and touched his arm. He 
recognized the slave girl whom he had befriended. 
She was shivering with cold and fear. 

“Come, venerable sir,’’ she said, ‘‘I must tell you 
something.” 
| They retired a few steps, while the throng of chil- 
dren looked on with wonder. 

“There is a fishing village fifteen le from here,” con- 
tinued the girl, hurriedly, “and three big pirate boats 
go from there to attack the barbarian ship to-night. 
My master and the rest have gone to join them. I 
followed them. The pirates were beuting the gongs 
and burning the joss-papers to gain the favcr of the 
gods. Do not use the cheroots the man gave you 
to-day; they are drugged with the smelling stuffs of 
thieves and robbers to make men sleep!” 

A-sung gave a cry of astonishment and despair. 
For a moment he was stupefied; then he threw down 
his gay lantern and darted away toward the boat 
landing at his greatest speed. 

In a little while he had aroused the comprador and 
acquainted him with his fears. They hurriedly 
entered a small boat and pulled away for the Harle- 
quin. As they neared the ship they distinctly heard 
the dip of the sweeps as the pirate boats approached. 
They had almost reached their prey. 

A-sung clambered up the side and reached the deck 
with difficulty between the boarding nettings. There 
was no challenge. All was still on board. Several 
dark figures were stretched out on the deck forward. 

He darted aft. The second mate was in a profound 
slumber, breathing heavily. He shook the officer, 
but found it impossible to awake him. The drugged 
cigars had done their work effectually. He glanced 
fearfully around. One of the pirate boats was close 
at hand, looming up darkly, propelled by a great 
number of oars. Wild with fright, A-sung rushed 
forward to the forecastle, screaming : 

‘Pirates! pirates! Ahoy, hi yi!” 

The men on deck were all in a leaden slumber, but 
some of the watch had evidently sneaked below on 
finding that the mate ‘had gone to sleep. 

At A-sung’s cries three sailors rushed on deck. 
Though confused, they comprehended in a moment 
the imminent danger, and sprang forward to the 
pivot gun amidships. By that time the pirate boat 
was almost alongside, and suddenly there burst from 
her crowded deck the most frightful din of gongs and 
savage yells, together with a fierce discharge of mus- 
ketry and gingals. 

Several large, flaming missiles were thrown over 
the boarding nettings upon the deck. Three fell 
close to the pivot gun, where they lay blazing and 
smoking, emitting a most horrible and suffocating 
stench. Unable to endure it, the sailors were driven 
from the gun, 

One of them ran aft to the cabin, shouting, ‘‘ Seior 
Capitan! Ladrones! ladrones!”? Another ran to 
the forecastle to arouse his shipmates. The third 
stood as if paralyzed. Already the pirates were 
| grappling the ship and preparing to pour on board. 

At this perilous moment a desperate resolve in- 
spired A-sung. Since he had caused this disaster, he 
would at least do what he could to atone for it,—was 
his thought. He drew a deep breath, and as the 
captain and Prescott reached the deck they saw 
A-sung dash forward through the fumes of the burn- 
ing “‘fire-pots,” seize a joss-stick from the mainmast 
and touch off the long eighteen-pounder! There was 
a stunning report. The pirate boat was wrapped in 
smoke, from which came fearful howls, screams, 
groans. The gun happened to be trained exactly 
upon the crowded deck of the pirate, and being 
double shotted with canister the effect of the dis- 
charge was terrible. 

By this time the rest of the crew were on deck, and 
the carronade and the gun on the forecastle were 
fired into the other pirate boats that were trying to 
get alongside, and the sailors gave them a volley of 
musketry. Prescott at the head of some of the most 
resolute men threw the blazing “‘fire-pots” overboard, 
extinguished the flames, and then reloading thie 
eighteen-pounder poured another blast into the first 
boat, which was trying to get off, badly crippled. 

Poor A-sung was picked up limp and senseless from 
the deck, where he had fallen suffocated after so 
bravely firing the gun. That one shot began the dis- 
astrous repulse of the pirates. It was some time 
before he was revived, and when he regained con- 
sciousness the battle was over. 

When Captain Denville heard the whole story, he 
highly praised A-sung for his prompt and courageous 
action, but also warned him against being deceived 
by shrewd rascals, no matter how fine their dress or 
how pleasing their manners. 

The men who had been stupefied by the drugged 
cigars soon recovered, but the second mate never 
forgave the boy who had caused his discomfiture. 

A-sung told the captain of the important service 
the slave girl had rendered, and expressed his fears 
for her fate if the pirates should suspect that she had 
betrayed them. So the next day Captain Denville, 
A-sung and a party of armed sailors went to the 
fishing hamlet. 

Denville reached the hovel first and burst in the 
door. They had evidently arrived just in time. The 
little slave girl was dodging about the small room, 
pursued by the big Chinese ruffian, who was slashing 


| at her with a heavy scimitar. 


The villain had been wounded in the attack on the 
ship. His jaw was bound up with a dirty bandage, 
and he could barely limp about. This had enabled 
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the child to escape his deadly blows, but as Denville | so for many days. Father told us that great forest | “Get up,” she said, “dress yourselves, and each 


entered he had penned her in a corner. 

The captain drew his pistol and compelled the pirate 
to drop his sword. He then sternly announced his | 
intention of taking the slave girl away, and that, | 
little as the ruffian deserved it, he would pay a rea- 
sonable price for her. 

The pirate, scowling ferociously from the bench 
where he had sunk, did not object to this, but coolly | 
mentioned a most exorbitant price. Denville, with- 
out wasting words, placed one-tenth of the amount 
on the bench, and told the girl that she now belonged 
to him. } 

He them addressed the pirate again, and threatened | 
him with the severest punishment if he ever followed 
or persecuted the girl. After this the party left the 
village, taking with them the little slave, who ex- 
hibited a joy that was really pathetic. 

The girl, whose name was Le Won, was given her 
freedom and placed in the family of A-sung’s father, | 
where she would be kindly treated—Captain Denville 
engaging to pay for her maintenance until she was | 
married. | 

A-sung remained on board the Harlequin a year, 
during which time he made a voyage to India. Then | 
he returned to his native village and resumed his 
studies of the Confucian classics—that road to honor 
and fame in the Flowery Land. 


CHARLES E. BRIMBLECOM. | 
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FAME’S NOBLEMEN. 
From the ems 
Illustrious actions are a debt to fame 


No middle path remains for them to tread, 
Whom she ath once ennobled. 


—Glover. 
—~<~or—_—_ 


For the Companion. 


ONE NIGHT IN A FIRE-HOLE. 


It happened twenty-seven years ago, and I was 
then but a little girl, yet the incidents of one memor- 
able afternoon are still as fresh in my mind as the 
events of last week. My parents had lived in the 
city of New York, and were well-to-do, for those 
days. But the old story of rascality and robbery by 
a friend whom he had trusted changed everything, 
and father resolved to remove to the West. 

It is unnecessary to tell the story of our removal. 
It was a very wonderful thing to me—that journey 
to the shores of Lake Michigan, but it would not 
interest you. Finally we had done with cars and 
steamboats and even stage-coaches, and made the 
last three days of our journey in an old cart. 

On the afternoon of the third day of our travel in 
this conveyance we came suddenly into a little clear- 
ing, where was a new log cabin. At the door stood a 
solitary backwoodsman. 

“What are you doing here?’’ exclaimed my father, 
who, more and more gloomy as he got further away 
from civilization, resented the presence of the set- 
tler. 

“Waal, strainger, reckon I’m a-livin’ here,’ was 
the reply. 

“You don’t mean to tell me that you intend to 
reside here!”’ said my father. 

“Yer abaout k’rect; stay’s the word.” 

‘“‘What do you intend todo?”’ my father demanded. 

“Waal, seein’s haow yer aint no ways inquisitive, 
I don’t mind tellin’ yer thet I’m goin’ ter make a 
farm yere.” 

“But,” remonstrated my 
‘‘where is your farming land?” 

“Mister, I never seed trees yit but had land under 
’em, ’n’ I] reckon I’ll tind nuffon’t yere, arter a while,” 
was the smiling rejoinder of the sturdy pioneer. 

Mother was tired and disinclined to travel. further, 
and when we had gone half a mile further, we pitched 
our tent in the woods, beside the “spotted trail.” 
The next day—thinking we could do no better—we 
formally took up our abode there. 

In the next two weeks, my father, with only his 
two hands,—long unused to such labor,—cleared an 
acre of ground and built a small log house. So 
secluded did this tiny opening in the lofty forest seem 
that when some lumbermen came along by chance, 
one day, they asked my father if he had cut a hole in 
the woods and let his house down into it. 

There was no other human habitation within many 
miles save that of the solitary settler whom we had 
seen on the day of our arrival. On every side were 


father, incredulous, 


fires were raging, at a distance, and that he feared | 
they might approach us. On some mornings and 
afternoons the sun did not shine at all through the 
thick smoke in the sky. Mr. Donley came over to 
call on us one night, at this time. 

“Evenin’, Neighbor Williston,” he said, and sitting | 
down on a log near the door, looked about the clear- 
ing for some time, in silence. 

‘Waal, neighbor,” Le remarked at length, “pears 
like the sight o’ this ’ere yaller sky don’t disturb ye 
much.” 

“Why, what do you mean by that?” my father | 
asked him. 

‘Waal, nothin’, of course, ef ye think ez haow | 
there’s no danger; but me an’ my ole ooman’s kinder 
*spicionin’ thet thar may be a roastin’ hot time | 
a-comin’, an’ thet the hull woods may burn up.” 

“What can we do?” said my father. “If they burn, 
why, they burn. We cannot help it.” | 

“Waal, p’raps not; but p’raps we kin help bein’ | 
roasted. Me an’ my ole ooman’s ben a-riggin’ up a | 
‘fire-hole.’ We ’low thet we may hev ter take ter | 
the groun’.” 

“Do you think the fire would come across our clear- | 
ing to the house, Mr. Donley?” my mother asked. 

“Waal, ef ’tis like a fire I sor ten year ago, ’twould, 
an’ lick up everything smack and smooth,” was the 
unencouraging reply. 

My mother was much alarmed. 


Father asked Mr. | 





and north the heavens were ablaze with fiery light. 


|.our hearts with a strange awe. Occasionally, too, 
| loud crashes resounded as great trees fell, or rocks 





take all your other clothes in a bundle.” 

As soon as we had opened our eyes, we saw that it 
was strangely light outside the house. We heard the 
wind blowing, and heard also alow roaring sound. | 
When we had dressed and taken our clothes, mother | 
bade us come with her to the fire-hole. 

Father was there already, engaged in putting his | 
plow and some other tools into the hole. We found | 
that he had driven in the oxen and the cow. They | 
were tied up by their heads at the farther end. Nearly | 
everything in the house had been carried in, and the | 
place was nearly filled. 

The doorway, except one little hole just big enough | 
for us to slip through, had been covered with boards | 
with fresh turf over them. Father had a board and | 
some turf ready to stop up this last little hole. They | 
had dropped the straw-beds and some other articles | 
into the well, and covered that over in a similar 
manner. 

On getting out-of-doors we were nearly dazed by 
the glare of the fire, which we could see streaming 
up over the dark tree-tops. All ‘around to the west 


A deep, solemn roar was borne from afar and filled 


exploded from the terrific heat. 
Father and mother were very calm, although they 





had been awake all night. 


THE FAMILY “TAKE TO THE GROUND.” 


trees, nothing but trees and underbrush. Without | Donley what he meant by a fire-hole, and was told 
doubt my parents found it very lonely, and were not | that it was a kind of cellar, out-of-doors, covered over 
easily reconciled to the change from city life. My | with logs and earth—a place in which it would be 


mother was often in tears; but we were children and 
enjoyed the wildness and freedom. 

I remember that in our childish imaginations the 
tops of the trees seemed to reach to the very clouds, 
and that the deeper woods—into which we were not 
allowed to venture lest we should “get lost””—were 
a strange, enchanted land to us. 

Wild deer and smaller game abounded, and vague 
Suspicions floated in our youthful minds that bears, 
wolves and panthers lurked in the dense, dark re- 
cesses of the forest. 

Two years of this backwoods life transformed us 
children from white-faced citylings to little brown 
Savages. Father was almost as brown as our settler 
neighbor, Mr. Donley. Our former friends in New 
York would have failed to recognize us. Some of 


them, I suppose, would no longer have recognized us 
in any case. 


farmer to procure a livelihood from such crops as he 
could cultivate in the little clearing which he had 
made. 

The third year of our life in the woods was a very 
memorable one. Throughout June, July and August, 
scarcely any rain fell. The sandy soil and the pine 
forest were parched with drought. 

The entire woods about us, far and near, were 
infested and overrun by a singular species of great, 
unsightly gray worm which stripped the trees of their 
foliage. These worms moved onward, in countless 
numbers, through the forest, swinging from tree to 


tree by means of a thread which they spun from their | 


bodies. In walking through the woods in July, that 
year, we were compelled to keep both hands before 
our faces, to part the webs and brush the worms 
away. 


In August the sky grew very smoky, and remained 


Father used never now to speak of his | 
former business, or of the city, but worked hard as a 


| possible to take refuge from such a conflagration as 
| threatened us. 

Father told our neighbor that he would come to his 
| house next day and examine the fire-hole with a 
| view to making one. But while we were at breakfast 
| next morning, Mr. and Mrs. Donley came in; he had 
| ashovel on his shoulder, and she a shovel and an axe 
—she was a large, muscular woman—and after some 
conversation, they said that they had come over to 
help us dig a fire-hole, which they seemed to think we 
needed. 

So after breakfast, father, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Donley, set at work. They chose a low spot where 
water had stood in wet seasons, and began throwing 
out the earth on all sides. Mother could not help 
laughing to see Mrs. Donley shovel, though she would 
| not allow us children to laugh. 

By noon they had dug a great hole twenty feet in 
length by ten in width, and with the heaped up earth 
around it, it was fully six feet deep. 

During the afternoon, small, straight, green logs 
were prepared and laid over the hole close together, 
and then fresh earth was shovelled upon these to a 
depth of more than a foot. The only entrance to this 
singular cellar was a narrow doorway, dug aslarit 
down to it, at one end. 

A week passed, and then there came a high wind 
which blew for two or three days. The smoke at 
times was very dense, and the odor of burning pine 
wood was very perceptible. The third night father 
did not go to bed at all, but remained up and out-of- 








| 


doors, watching. During the afternoon he had set a | and hot,” father said to us. “You must try to bear | 
barrel in the fire-hole and filled it with water. We | it bravely and keep from crying. 


Soon great sheets of fire could be seen to float up | 
into the sky. The air was growing hot, and smoke, | 
in heavy volumes, drove across the clearing. 

“It’s coming nearer,’ I heard mother say, in an 
awed tone. 

“Yes,” father replied, ‘‘it will soon be here, now.” | 

Several deer went bounding across the clearing. | 
One of them passed close to us. Many other smaller | 
animals were scurrying by. Two creatures which | 
looked like large, shaggy dogs came near and stood, 
panting, with their long, red tongues out and looking 
at us. I suppose they were wolves. One of the last 
things that mother did was to run to the house for 
Molly, the cat, whom she fetched out in a pillow-tick 
to put in the fire-hole. 

Meantime, the terrible roaring was getting louder— 
nearer, and soon I could see fire through the woods, 
close down to the earth. | 

“Tt’s time to go in!”’ father called out. 

Then mother crept in, taking Molly in her bag, and 
the rest of us followed. It felt cooler, at first, in the 
hole, for outside the heat from the fire had become 
very uncomfortable. Soon father crept in and lighted 
the lantern. He then put the piece of board in posi- 
tion, and reaching out one hand, put sods and earth 
on it outside, leaving an air-hole no larger than his 
hand. 

Inside we were now all snuggled together among 
our furniture, dishes, tin-ware and other goods, and 
by the faint light of the lantern could see the cattle 
at the farther end of the cellar. The roaring of the 
fire had a strange, reverberatory sound down under- 
ground. 

“You must try not to mind it, if it grows very close 


| 
} 





I will leave a little 


retired, and at length fell asleep, although we knew | hole open, so that we shall not smother.” 


that both father and mother were in a state of great 
anxiety. 
Late in the night mother waked us. 


Then very soon after he said that, there came a 


crackling and the crash of trees falling near by. 
Brilliant flashes of light streamed in at the little hole 
near which father stood, and the sense of awful heat 
outside was borne in to us. 

We panted for breath. 

After a long while, father said that he hoped the 
worst of it was past. He told us that, of course, the 
house and barn must have been burned. 

After a while he enlarged the hole at the entrance, 
and let in more air. We did not venture to go out of 
our place of refuge, however, till about eight o’clock 
the following morning. 

A strange spectacle was then presented to our eyes. 
The forest on all sides, far and near, was gone— 
burned away! So intense had been the fire and so 
fervent the heat, that the trees, except a very few of 
the largest tree trunks, had been entirely consumed. 

There was an open country, with bare hills and 
valleys, on every hand. Our clearing had been burned 


| over, and of our house and barn there did not remain 


a single brand! 

Nor was there now much smoke. Everything com- 
bustible had burned off rapidly and completely. Our 
little garden and our small fields of potatoes, corn 
and beans had disappeared. 

While we were gazing forlornly around, whom 
should we espy but neighbor Donley and his wife 
coming over to see how we had passed through the 
fiery ordeal. They greeted us warmly and were so 
cheery that we ourselves grew more hopeful. 

Their experience had been much like ours. We 
had great reason to feel thankful to them for their 
efforts to have us provided with a fire-hole. Not only 
did they live in theirs, but we also lived in ours for 
several weeks. We had no other habitation. All 
the poles and logs for new cabins had to be drawn a 
distance of fourteen or fifteen miles, so completely 
had the fire swept off the wood and timber from that 
entire section of country. 

But the “great fire,’ as it is still called, proved a 
blessing after all, for it cleared away the wilderness 
forus. Father and neighbor Donley had now noth- 
ing to do save sow as much winter wheat as they 
pleased on nicely prepared ground. The following 
spring we had seventy acres under cultivation, and 
the year after three hundred acres. That autumn 
father sold two thousand bushels of wheat. A large, 
handsome frame house soon took the place of our log- 
cabin. 

Other farmers entered claims and built houses in 
our vicinity. The days of pioneering were over for- 
ever for us. 

But out in the smooth, green field to the left of our 
house, I can still see from my window a little hollow 
in the sward where the old fire-hole was dug, which 
remains to us all a vivid memory of the old pine 
forest, smoky skies, red suns and, at last, that night 
of fire when, in the quaint language of good neigh- 
bor Donley and his wife, we were compelled ‘to take 
to the ground.” MINNA C. KENDRICKS. 

For the Companion. 


CURIOSITIES OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


Nature is so prolific of methods and adopts so 
many curious devices for effecting her objects that to 
attempt to pry into her secrets is to open an inex- 
haustible field for observation and study. The plant 
world is full of interest, because of the innumerable 
cunning ways adopted to accomplish desired ends. 

Thus the leaves of the common sundew are pro- 
vided with hair-like glands which secrete a sticky 
substance, upon which minute insects are caught, and 
then the glands, set in motion by the struggling cap- 
tives, bend over and enfold them and they are finally 
killed and digested as food. 

The “Venus fly-trap,”’ of the same family, employs 
a different device for the same purpose. Like the 
tiger and other blood-thirsty animals, these innocent- 
looking plants are carnivorous. 

Many and curious are the devices adopted by flowers 
toinsure that their pollen shall be carried to other 
flowers, which are thus rendered productive. The 
bright colors and strong odors of the blossoms serve 
to attract insects, which enter them, are covered with 
pollen, and thus, without so much as a thank you, are 
compelled to act as pollen-carriers from one flower to 
another. 

The seeds of many plants, as the thistle, are pro- 
vided with feathery down, and other species have 
wing-like appendages, so that they may be scaled off 
or blown by the winds to suitable ground. Hosts of 
others, of which beggar’s lice and ticks are examples, 
have woolly claws or sharp points that they may 
adhere to the hair of animals, and so be carried and 
dropped to where they may take root and flourish. 

No less curious are the ways in which birds and 
animals are equipped with certain organs, and modi- 
fied in a variety of ways that they may thrive under 
the ever-varying conditions of soil, climate and gen- 
eral surroundings. 

In Australia, for instance, is found the Duck-billed 
Platypus, or Water Mole, which has the beak of a 
duck set on the head of a mammal. Though in fact 
a mammal and not a bird, it lays eggs which it depos- 


its at the end of a burrow in the ground, where they . 


are probably hatched by the warmth of its body like 
birds’ eggs. 

At the extremity of South America is a curious sea 
fowl which flies only when young. As it attains 
maturity it loses the power of flight and can only 
swim, and thus, though a bird, is no better off than 
a fish. As a partial compensation for its loss, how- 
ever, it swims marvellously well and because of its 
swiftness is known as the ‘Steamer Duck.” 

The Cape Barren Goose of Australia, though en- 
dowed with webbed feet, never swims, but a member 
of a family of swimmers and sifters, has adopted 
habits that have caused it to be modified into a 
grazer. The Cassowary has feathers that much re- 
semble hairs, and Penguins are covered with feathers 
thut are modified to look like, and to do the service 
of, fish-scales. 

Though our own country possesses no animal or 
bird which for oddity is to be compared with the 
foregoing, there are yet some curious creatures living 
in it. The Rocky Mountain Plover at first sight 
might be mistaken for one of the ordinary plovers 
that frequent the beaches. It has a body somewhat 


| sound as if gusts of heavy wind were striking on the | longer than the robin, with disproportionately long 
,low roof over our heads, and we heard a frightful | legs and neck, and a rather long bill. The eyes are 
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full and round, and give the bird an exceedingly 
innocent, not to say stupid look, which is further 
heightened by its unsophisticated and gentle 
ways. 

Its color is a uniform grayish brown above, 
with a white line above and a crescent in front of 
the eye, and a black stripe from the eye to the 
bill. The white of the under parts is usually 
soiled, and so the colors harmonize well with the 
dull grays and browns of its ordinary surround- 
ings and serve to afford it protection from the 
keen-eyed hawk and the roving coyote or fox. 

There is thus nothing, it must 
be admitted, in the bird’s appear- 
ance to mark it as peculiar among 
its relatives or 
to give it claim 
upon our atten- 
tion. Such a 
claim, however, 
may be found in 
its habits and in 
the fact that, 
though a plover, 
and as the name 
itself suggests, 
a member of a 
group of water- 
lovers, itentirely 
avoids the water, 
like the Austra- 
lian goose before 
mentioned. 

On the other hand it 
does not, as its name of 
Mountain Plover implies, 
inhabit the mountains, 
but lives on the dryest 
and most sterile plains of 
Arizona and New Mex- ‘ 
ico northward, and from 
Kansas and Nebraska to 
the Pacific. Its food is 
chiefly grasshoppers and various small insects. 
It seems certain that it must sometimes drink, 
but though I have seen a great many of these 
plovers and have occasionally found them not far 
from water, I never saw one drinking or indeed 
acting as though water was in the slightest degree 
necessary to its existence. 

Would you see this plover at home and amid 
congenial surroundings, you must go to the far 
West, to Colorado. Select a barren upland, like | 
the one near Colorado Springs, walk a half mile 
or so to the north or east of the town, and there 
on the shadeless and barren plain, where in mid- 
summer the sun withers the herbage to a crisp, 
you will find it in abundance. 

It was here that I first saw its nest and eggs— 
a great prize at the time I found them; for the 
bird is extremely cunning, and ‘its habit of leav- 
ing the nest long before the intruder is near en- 
abled it to keep its domestic affairs secret for a 
long time. 

And then with what art they will mislead the 
egg-hunter! how they fly in bewildering circles 
or flutter about just ahead of him as though the 
nest was a few inches away! and with what pite- 
ous notes they hover over some tuft of grass— 
just the spot for the nest, thinks the would-be 
rifler—only to abandon it a moment later at his 
approach for a more likely one! and so on till 
the quest is given up. 

Such had always been my experience until on 
the occasion of my visit to Colorado Springs, I hit 
upon a method which completely circumvented 
the cunning of the plover, and, as the land of the 
plover is a long way off, and hence the bird is not 
likely to suffer from my indiscretion, I will share 
the discovery with my readers. 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. — 












Knowing that many birds, and particularly the 
plovers, are able to distinguish between two-footed 
and four-footed animals, and that they are not at | 
all afraid of horses or cattle, I procured a horse 
and, for comfort’s sake, a buggy also, and pro-| 
ceeded to drive over the rolling plains. The ele- | 
vated seat offered the double advantage of ena- | 
bling me to command a wide view and to note | 
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There was no trouble now to find rae nests. | use to us. 
In whatever direction I drove, the result was the | 
A new nest every half-hour until I gained | 


same. 
the knowledge I sought and had more eggs, I am 
ashamed to say, than I was entitled to. 

As for Shore Larks’ nests, I found them that 
day by the dozen. If I remember aright, I saw 
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more than forty nests in that single morning’s 
drive—more than I ever saw before in my life- 
time. If any of the readers of The Companion 
are interested in bird’s eggs and want to discover 
the secrets of the prairie or plains birds, let them 
try the above method, and I will warrant them 


complete success. H. W. HensHaw. 
— - ——_—+@r_ - — -—-— 
CHILDHOOD REVISITED. 
The hills are dearest which our childish fee 
Have climbed the earliest ; and the streams _ sweet 
Are ever those at which our founs lips dran x, 
Stooped to their waters o’er the grassy ban 
—waisibn 
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CESSIONS OF TERRITORY. 


Several recent events call attention to the vari- 
ous modes in which territory has been transferred, 
in the course of time, from the dominion of one 
nation to that of another. 

The Behring Sea fishery dispute between this 
country, and Great Britain is the result of the 
cession of the great northwestern Territory of 
Alaska by Russia to the United States. The giv- 
ing up of the small island of Heligoland, in the 
German Ocean, by Great Britain to Germany, 
derives its chief importance, perhaps, from the 
fact that it is the first cession of territory made 
by Great Britain for many years. 

The partition, moreover, of vast tracts of terri- 


| tory in Eastern Africa, between Great Britain and 


Germany, is an event fraught with large results 
to the civilization of the world in the not distant 
future. 

The transfer of territory, by one method or 


every moving thing, and yet be sure not to alarm | another, from nation to nation, has been cus- 


prematurely the game I sought. 


tomary from very early times. The most fre- 


On the morning of my venture the usual inhab-| quent means of these changes, down to the more 
itants of the plain were out in force, and among | enlightened period of modern times, was by con- 


them not a few prairie-dogs, as well as many of 
the little spotted marmots, and an occasional owl. 


quest. 
If we read the history which is the most inter- 


Our nein eisieee made a 
mutually good bargain with Russia, by paying 
her a little over seven million dollars for it. 

In the same way, in the early part of the pres- 
ent century, the United States made what was | 
called the Louisiana purchase from France. This 
purchase included a vast area of territory, stretch- 
ing from the Mississippi to the Rocky Mountains, 
which we, near at hand, could much better utilize 
and develop than could France, three thousand | 
miles away, and with heavy wars on her hands. 

Another means by which territory is sometimes | 
transferred from one power to another, is by | 
treaty agreement, resulting from a service done | 
by one nation to another, or from the manifest | 
mutual benefit of making a ‘‘swap”’ of territory. 

When the Emperor Napoleon III. aided the 
Italians in their war of independence in 1859, he 
asked as a recompense for his assistance that 
Italy should cede to France the two provinces of 
Savoy and Nice. But it was then agreed that 
this should only be done with the consent of the 
people of the provinces themselves. 

The people voted on the question, and by a 
large majority assented to their transfer to France ; 
and to that country they were accordingly an- 
nexed, and they still remain a part of it. 





This method would seem to be far more in| 


accordance with modern ideas than the passing of 
territory over from one nation to another, without 
the consent of the people dwelling upon it being 
asked. The people of Alsace and Lorraine were 
not consulted when they were taken into the Ger- 


man Empire, and the result has been that they | 


have been restive and difficult to govern for twenty 
years. 

In the same way Heligoland has been handed | 
over to Germany without consultation of the 
wishes of its inhabitants; but as they are for the 
most part of German origin, speak a German 
dialect, and are nearer geographically to Ger- 


many, it is probable that they will quietly accept ; 


the transfer of their allegiance. 
—_—. +e» —— 


For the Companion. 
EVENING LIGHTS. 
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Tllumines the .e hegre of night. 
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ORIGINAL PACKAGE LEGISLATION. 


The bill lately passed by Congress and signed 
by the President, called the ‘Original Package 
Bill,” settles a question which had for some time 
been a much vexed one, and which had been a 
subject of disagreement among acute students 
of constitutional law. It settles it, that is to 
say, unless the Supreme Court of the United 
States should unsettle it by declaring the new law 
unconstitutional—a contingency which no one is 
warranted in anticipating. 

The Constitution of the United States declares 
that all powers which are not expressly granted 
by it to Congress are reserved to the States. But | 
one power which was granted to Congress, and | 
consequently relinquished by the States, was the | 
power to regulate commerce among the States. 

In the course of their control of their local 
affairs, all the States had adopted regulations of 
the traffic in intoxicating liquors. Some of them 
had entirely prohibited the manufacture or sale of 
such liquors within their borders. When liquors 


were brought into these States from without, and | 


offered for sale there, or were sought to be deliv- | 
ered to purchasers who had bought of sellers out. | 
side the State, the State and local authorities 
seized and destroyed these liquors under the State 
laws. 

Presently, however, the owners of such liquors 
appealed to the courts of the United States, setting 
forth the claim that the seizure of goods sent into 
one State out of another was an interference with 
“commerce among the States,’ and, therefore, 


contrary to the Constitution of the United States. | 


Without going over the several decisions of the | 
courts upon this matter, it is enough to say that | 
the United States Supreme Court sustained the 





Acting upon this broad hint, Congress passed 
the so-called Original Package Bill. It does not 


| deal with imported articles in general, but directs 
| that intoxicating liquors imported into any State, 


whether or not they are in the original package, 
shall upon arrival be subject ,to all laws enacted 
by the State in the exercise of its police powers. 
This puts imported intoxicating liquors upon 

the same basis, when found in any State, as if 
they were made within the State, and makes un- 
| lawful the traffic in “original packages’’ of such . 
| liquors. It affirms an authority which the States 


| had assumed in the first place. 


—_———_+or—__——_ 


SECOND-HAND LOVE. 


May Russell, after two or three winters of belle- 
hood in her native town, went to visit her cousins in 
Blankville. She was not twenty-one years old,—and 
was a pretty, sweet-tempered, vivacious girl. Her 
friends soon saw that Doctor Holmes, the physician 
of the village, meant to win May for his wife, and 
that May was ready to be won. For the first time in 
her life she had found a man who appealed to her 
highest nature, and in whom she could find her own 
better self. 

Doctor Holmes was an honorable man of great 
| depth and tenderness of feeling, who had been a 
faithful son and loyal friend, and who would give his 
| whole heart to his wife. 

“He is too good for May,” said her cousin, Mrs. 
Russell, to her husband. ‘The girl began her flirta- 
tions at school, when she was ten years old. The 
doctor has never before wished to marry any woman. 
She is skilled in the conduct of sham love affairs.” 
| ‘The fooling is real with her now,’’ replied Mr. 
| Russell. 
| Doctor Holmes was a grave, quiet man. The step 
he was going to take was for life; he would not allow 
himself to be rash. Yet surely he could make no 
mistake in taking this apparently innocent, artless, 
sweet-natured girl into his heart and home forever? 

At last he resolved to hesitate no longer, and one 
evening went to the house determined to ask her to 
be his wife. A young girl, one of May’s companions, 
was in the room with her, and both were looking 
amusedly at a large card, on which were fastened six 
locks of hair, each labelled with a name and date. 

“What have you there?” asked Doctor Holmes. 

May laughed saucily. “I call them my scalps— 
tokens of my victories,’ she said. “They: are locks 
| of the hair of men who—shall I confess it—have pro- 
fessed to be my admirers.” 

Doctor Holmes was silent. Her friend soon after- 
ward left the room. Then he said, ‘Are you serious? 
Do you mean that these men have been so much inter- 
ested in you and have professed such regard for you 
as to give you locks of their hair, possibly at your 
request?” 

“Yes, indeed,” she said laughing. “In my part of 
the country a girl would feel neglected if she had not 
received some such tokens of personal regard, per- 
haps of love, from gentlemen who had offered her 
special attention. She never means really to marry 
them.” 

“But she allows each man to look upon her as pos- 
sibly his future wife, probably to kiss her?” 

“Yes. There does not to me seem to be any harm 

n it.” 

“T think I cannot agree with you,” he said, gravely. 
He left her and never returned. 

May Russell’s code rules the social relations of 
many young men and women. They hold familiar 
intercourse or form engagements which they know 
are not founded upon love or esteem, and which they 
never intend to fulfil. No young girl can pass through 
| one of these “experiences,” as they are called, with- 
| out degradation and taint. She goes to her husband 
| a battered, second-hand thing, which no art can 

restore to its first innocent purity. 
We speak plainly, because the evil exists, and the 
danger is great. 
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OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


How many of the readers of The Companion know 
the circumstances under which our national anthem 
was written? Chief-Justice Taney, in a private letter 
| addressed, shortly before his death, to Mr. Charles 
| Howard of Maryland, related thein in detail. 

He states that after the British troops retired from 
Washington, the squadron forced its way up the 
| Potomac, and anchored for several days before 
Alexandria. Francis Scott Key was sent with an 
American officer on board the ship Minden to ask the 
release of certain prisoners. Disregarding the flag 
of truce which they carried, the commander of the 
Minden seized them and treated them as prisoners of 
war. 
| That night Fort McHenry was attacked. Mr. Key 
| had left his wife and children in Georgetown. 
From the deck of the Minden he and his fellow- 


view that a State could not rightfully prevent the | | prisoners watched the bombardment. It was over at 


Great was the surprise produced among the vari-| esting to us next to that of our own country— 
ous colonies by our appearance, though both | that of England—we shall find that English rul- 
squirrels and birds were too curious to scurry off| ers for centuries were bent on conquering and 
before they had taken a good look at us at short! annexing to their own crown different terri- 


range. tories on the European continent, 





Passing by all these as just then unworthy of 
serious attention, it was not long ere my search 
was rewarded by the sight of a plover, and I shall | 
never forget what a curious sight the bird pre- 
sented as it stood watching the strange apparition | 
approaching its home. 

It was a female on her nest, and when we were 
probably three hundred yards away she slowly 
raised her body and stood with widely spread legs 
and half-bent wings, presenting a most comical 
appearance ; evidently she was quite at a loss to 
comprehend the marvel of horse and buggy. 

Her peculiar attitude at first, and later her ap- 
pearance of dismay, betrayed her secret long | 
before we reached the spot, and in a few moments | 
I was bending over her treasures, Beauties they 
were; three of themi; pear-shaped eggs of deep 
reddish-buff, dotted and spotted with bistre and 
black. 








especially 
France. 

At a later period, the English have sought the 
possession of territory in more distant pang of | 
the globe, securing it by conquest of arms. 
this method the British Empire has grown to its 


in every continent. 





By | 


importation of liquor from another State or its 
delivery to a purchaser, provided it was delivered 
in the original package in which it entered the 
State. So long as it remained in this package, 
and was not offered for sale in the State, it be- 
longed to interstate commerce. 

The effect of this decision was to neutralize to a 
certain extent the prohibitory legislation of several 
States. ‘Original package saloons’’ — that is, 


| places where orders were taken for prohibited | 
present vast size, and includes great communities | liquors, to be procured in other States and brought | 


in for purchasers—were established in prohibitory | 


In quite recent times, however, the only acqui- | States, and a considerable traffic begun. 


sition of the territory of a highly civilized coun- | 
try, by sheer force of arms, was that of Alsace | 


and Lorraine, taken from France by victorious 
Germany in 1871. Germany also intended to 
keep for herself the great fortress of Belfort, in 





southeastern France; but was persuaded not to | 


do so. 


But the Supreme Court, in its decision on the 
subject, suggested that as the power to regulate 
this kind of commerce had been granted to Con- 
gress, it was within the power to remedy the diffi- 


| culty by appropriate legislation. 


The court declared that the responsibility was 
| upon Congress, so far as the regulation of inter- 


A more frequent modern method of acquiring | state commerce is concerned, to remove the re- | 
territory is that by which we obtained Alaska— | striction upon the State in dealing with imported | 
namely, by purchase. Alaska was almost useless articles within its limits which had not been min-| the cricketers knew the words. 


to Russia, while it was believed to be of great | gled with the common mass of property therein. | 


last but they were not able to know in the darkness 

| how the battle had ended. Key paced the deck all 

night, waiting for the first gleam of dawn to show 
what flag floated above the fort. 

During these hours of agony and suspense the 
words of ‘‘The Star-Spangled Banner,” as he declared 
to Justice Taney, “came into his brain.” 

A singular incident which occurred a year or two 
ago shows how wanting Americans are in a certain 

| kind of patriotism—common to all other nations. 

Twenty young men, belonging to educated, promi- 
nent families in an American city, went to England 
to play cricket. They were accompanied by several 
of the fathers and friends of the players. In one of 
the largest cities in England they were tendered a 
public banquet by the opposing cricketers and were 
informed that when the dinner was over, the English 
team would as usual sing “God Save The Queen,” 
and they would be expected to follow with the 
American national anthem. 

The Americans could sing, but not a man of them 
knew “The Star-Spangled Banner.”’ The astonished 
| Englishmen then begged for the words of the song 
that it might be given by hired vocalists. But not a 
| single cricketer nor one of the fathers or friends of 


In consequence, after the British anthem had been 
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chanted by hundreds of voices, a single verse of 
“Yankee Doodle,” piped by a courageous youth, was 
the sole tribute of respect paid to the United States. 

The American has shown himself ready, when 
occasion called, to die for his country, but he fails to 
show his regard for her in countless small ways 


which would give her prestige and rank among | 


nations. Respect for her flag, her anthem, her sym- 
bols, these are only the courtesies which a true son 
owes to his mother. 


—_—_—_—_+o-—___—_ 


“DAUGHTER OF THE REGIMENT.” 


It is not an uncommon thing in the European 
armies for a regiment of troops to take some poor 
abandoned child, and bring it up as a son or daughter 
of the regiment. “Daughters of the regiment” are 
oftenest found, perhaps, because it is more poetic and 
interesting for a battalion of rough troops to adopt 
and cherish a little girl than it is to take a mere boy, 
who may presently be rough and a soldier like the 
rest. 

Many romances have been woven around these 
daughters of the regiment, but better than romance 
is the most recent way of bringing up such a daughter, 
which is illustrated in the case of a brave Russian 
regiment and its young ward. 

In the winter of 1878, when a regiment of grena- 
diers of the Russian army, called the Kexholm Regi- 
ment, was passing through Bulgaria during the Turk- 
ish War, the men found a little girl in a village 
which had been abandoned by its inhabitants. 

The soldiers took her with them. She was formally 
adopted as the daughter of the Kexholm Regiment, 
and given the name of Mary Kexholmsky. 

In the long years of peace which followed, Mary 
had no lack of woman’s tender care in the quarters of 
the regiment. The wives of the officers and others 
vied in caring for her. But she was early sent to 
school, as the daughter of any other well-to-do citizen 
might be, at the Alexander-and-Mary Institute at 
Warsaw, where the regiment was stationed. The cost 
of her education was paid by the regiment as a whole. 

Mary was a bright scholar, and last June finished 
her studies at the Institute. Wishing to make some 
sign of her gratitude to her big foster-parent, and 
having certainly not sufficient money of her own with 
which to make a present to each of the grenadiers, 
she did what any other sensible girl would have 
done—she worked out a gift with her thread and 
needle, and sent it with her thanks. 

The gift was a big cushion of silk velvet, upon 
which Mary had embroidered the number of the reg- 
iment, and a representation of some of the marks of 
distinction which had been awarded to it in token of 
brave service. 

Below these was this inscription, worked in silk, 
giving the date of the girl’s adoption by the regiment 
and of her graduation from the school: 

“Mary Kexholmsky, student of the Institute A. 
M. A. W. 

“January 12, 1878; June 7, 1890.” 

The officers celebrated the reception of the cushion 
with a festival, to which all Mary’s schoolmates were 
invited. Her education completed, the daughter of 
the regiment will be found some useful occupation, or 
a good husband, by her big, indulgent parent. 
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TWO NAMES. 


The recent death of General Fremont reminds a 
reader of The Companion, whose home is in the 
West, of anincident that occurred in connection with 
the candidacy of the Pathfinder for the Presidency. 

Mr. and Mrs. Orrin had a little girl baby. The 
summer that the canvass for President was going on 
the baby went without a name. Mr. Orrin who, like 
so many thousands of the young men of the West, 
had a great admiration both for General Fremont 
and for his accomplished wife, wanted the little one 
named Jessie, in honor of Mrs. Fremont, while Mrs. 
Orrin thought Jessie too much like Jesse, the name of 
her sister’s son, and was desirous to call the baby 
Jennie. 

They decided to go by the result of the national 
election. If Mrs. Fremont was to go to the White 
House Baby Orrin was to have her name. The election 
day came and went, and the news of General Fre- 
mont’s defeat reached the prairie village where the 
Orrins lived. Mr. Orrin came home from the post- 
office where he had heard the news and sat down on 
the porch steps. Out came Mrs. Orrin. 

“Well, what’s the baby’s name?” That was the 
way she asked the news. 

“Jessie,” answered Mr. Orrin. 

“Jessie it is, then,’’ said Mrs. Orrin, “though I do 
hate to give up Jennie.” 

When she heard that Mrs. Fremont was not to go 
to the White House she declared that the baby’s 
name should be Jennie after all, but Mr. Orrin always 
called her Jessie. 

“You didn’t say a word about the President,” said 
he to his wife, “‘you only asked, ‘What is the baby’s 
name?’ and when I said Jessie, you said, ‘Jessie it is, 
then,’ and it seems to me that settles it.” 

The girl with two first nanfes is a woman now with 
two little girls of her own. She has all her life long 
answered the name of Jessie to her father, and Jennie 
to her mother and the rest of the world, so she has 
celebrated it by calling one of her little girls Jennie 
and the other one Jessie. 


+r 
UNPRACTICAL. 


Amusing accounts of the simplicity and ignorance 
of literary men in the common things of life some- 
times come to our ears. 

A few years ago two well-known writers in the 
neighborhood of Harvard College endeavored to 
evince a practical turn. They lived near each other— 
80 near that when the water in the supply pipes in the 
house of one was frozen, they conceived the idea of 
introducing the much needed fluid before the plumber 
arrived by conveying it from the house of the other 
in an ordinary rubber hose. 

The weather was of the zero kind, and the same 
cold that froze the water in the leaden pipes within 
the house, froze the water in the rubber hose which 
lay upon the snow without. It is hardly necessary to 
add that a mass of icy snow and a broken hose were 
the only results of this novel aqueduct. 


An equally good story is told of Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. Cottle, the publisher, drove Wordsworth 
from Bristol to Alfoxden in a gig, summoning Cole- | 


ridge on the way. The Alfoxden pantry was empty, | 
so they carried bread and cheese, and a bottle of | 
| wine. 
A beggar stole the cheese, and while Coleridge with 
hungry impatience was taking out the horse, the | 
| bottle of wine rolled to the ground and was broken. | 
| Coleridge, abashed, gave the horse up to Cottle, 

who tried to pull off the collar. It was too much for | 
| the worthy publisher’s strength, and he called Words- | 
| worth to assist. Wordsworth retired baffled, and | 
was relieved by the ever-handy Coleridge. It seemed 
more likely that they would pull off the animal’s head 
than his collar, and they marvelled by what magic it 
had ever been put on. 

“La, master,” said a country maid, who was pass- 
| ing, ‘‘you don’t go to work the right way,” and turn- 
ing round the collar she slipped it off in an instant. 


—_—__+o,—__—_ 
SUBMARINE SURVEYS. 


The lines over which it is proposed to lay a tele- 
graphic cable, are now as carefully surveyed before- 
| hand as a line of railway is surveyed before con- 

struction. Not only are soundings taken to find out 
| the inequalities of the ocean bed, but the nature of 
| that bed is also investigated. This is done by using 
| a sounding machine which brings up a portion of the 
| bottom itself. The following account of the survey 
| between Cadiz and the Canary Islands gives a good 
| idea of the care with which the work is done. 


| Two ships made zigzag courses across the proposed 
| line of the cable, and soundings were taken every 
| few miles, and more frequently if circumstances 
| warranted the delay. In this manner, the ground 
| was covered effectually. On board the Dacia we had 
an interesting time and made some remarkable dis- 
coveries. 

We came across several banks where deep water 
had been supposed to exist. One of these banks 
nearly escaped us, as we were sounding at long inter- 
vals, but a suspicious shoaling was noted on com- 
paring one sounding with the previous one, and as a 
ittle further on deeper water was found, we tried 
| back, stopping to sound every few miles. The depth 
| decreased very rapidly, and excitement ran high, 
when the sinker found Yottom at sixty-eight fathoms. 
We had found a submarine mountain raising its crest 
to within a few hundred feet of the surface, rising | 
+o gaa from a depth of nearly two thousand | 
athoms. | 

Such incidents as this show clearly the Lang eee | 
for careful surveys of ocean cable routes. This bank | 
was right on the proposed course of the cable, and if | 
this had been laid as originally intended, the strain | 
would have proved fatal to its existence. 











| 
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SLOW. 


The patrons of a section of railway in England 
complain of the slow time made by the trains. Their 
discontent is not unreasonable if the state of things 
is bad enough for these current stories to inspire 
belief. The passengers may well have been impatient 
on that train which, it is averred, was watched with 
interest by a man who was evidently unused to its 
appearance and rate of speed. 


| He stood at one side as the train crept slowly by, 
and was seen solemnly to remove his hat. He in- 
tended his salute for a funeral procession. : 

A gentleman refused to provide a ticket for his dog. 
He said the anima! could just as well run beside the 
train. Finally the affair was settled by tying the dog 
to the last compartment, and under this compartment 
he ran, as a coach-dog follows a carriage. 

The engine man is credited with a secret willing- 
ness that the dog should be strangled, and thus pay 
the penalty for his audacity in trying to equal the 
| speed of the train. But at Sevenoaks the dog seemed 
| perfectly fresh, and not at all inconvenienced by this 
mode of travel. 
| Then the speed was put to the extreme limit known 
| on this line. 
| At the end of the route they found the poor dog, 
| very tired, with waiting. He had bitten through the 

rope and run on, and now greeted his master with an 
| air that seemed to say, ‘Well, you have got here at 
ast. 








———+or— 


A MEXICAN RELIC. 


Among the many articles of interest in the new 
Natural History Museum at Vienna, perhaps nothing 
has been more discussed than an old Mexican relic 
which is preserved with great care under glass. 


This relic, which is now known as the field badge of 
King Montezuma, had lain for three hundred years 
in the Ambrase Collection, where it was at first cata- 
logued as a Moorish hat of long, heavy, glistening 
green and gold feathers. 

One investigator held that it was an Indian hat, 
another an Indian apron; but in 1820 it was at last 
known to be a Mexican badge of high rank, and 
through Ferdinand Hochstetter, it was proved to be 
the — field decoration of King Montezuma, cap- 
tured by Cortez in 1520, after the battle of Otumba. 

This battle was followed by the wild flight of the 
Mexicans, and the robbing of the land by Cortez, who 
sent the standard and wardrobe of the king, with 
much gold, to the Emperor Charles the Fifth of Spain. 
The latter gave the standard to Pope Clement VITI., 
who sent it to Grand Duke Ferdinand of Tyrol, for 
the Ambrase Collection. 

It is shaped like a fan, and is made from tail- 
feathers of the bird of Paradise, which have a glitter 
like gold over their red, green and blue colors. The 
moths had partly destroyed it, but of the five hundred 
— feathers, only forty-one were much injured, 
and those have been replaced by new ones, and the 
former beauty is fully restored. 


in. a 
GRAMMAR IN PRISON. 


A writer in the Boston Transcript describes the 
school in the State Reformatory at Concord, Mass. 
The greater part of the men gladly avail themselves 
of its privileges, though others make all kinds of 
excuses, and one boy bruised his right forefinger 
regularly for two weeks in order to be exempt from 

writing. 
| Of course the school is not without its dunces. 
| One boy could never remember the word “conjune- 
| tion.”” The teacher labored in vain till one day he 
had an inspiration. The close proximity of the in- 
stitution to Concord Junction gave him an idea. 

“Now, Tom,” he said, ‘‘you can remember con- 
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| junction by thinking of Concord Junction.” 

| Tom’s face beamed. At last the bothersome word | 
was conquered; he should never forget it. 

Weeks went by, and the incident passed out of | 

mind. The old difficulty was no longer heard of. | 
One night visitors entered the room, and the teacher | 

| called up Tom to analyze a sentence. All went well 

| till he came to the word “and.” Then he stopped, | 
and a cold chill crept over the teacher. | 

| Tom glanced at the floor and then at the ceiling. 

| Suddenly his face brightened. 

| “And—and,” said he, “and is a Concord Junction.” 


About Bird-Cages. No. 4. 

What are the objections to solder? Well, if a cage is 
made of right material and in the right way, solder is 
not needed. The worst (or one of the worst) faults of 
soldering is that a soldered cage is full of lodging- 
places for vermin, and vermin rank only next to cats 





as dangerous to birds; in fact, vermin are far worse | 


than cats, because cats are quite easily avoided and 
every bird-owner thinks about them. To have a clean 
cage, the first step is to buy the Hendryx. For sale by 
all dealers. [Adv. 








AYUGA 
Aurora, N. 


NPC Ul A Wellesley Preparatory. 


SCIENCE | HILL W. T. PoyNTER, Shelbyville, Ky. 
QHORTHA ND BY MAIL. Send postal for cata. 

W.E. BARCUS, Phila., Pa., Box 451. (Late Prin. Short- 
hand Dept., Peirce Col. Leading Bus. Col. in the U. S.) 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. fcr or yoine women. 
Buildings unsurpassed for comfort and health. Full 
rps competent teachers. Year commences Septem- 


co! 
ber 10, 1890. For circulars and admission apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, "4447s: 


Begins Sept. 11. Prepares for College and Professional 
hools. French and German. Special attention to good 
English. Send for new Catalogue to JOHN GREENE, rin. 


LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Y. A. K. McALPINE, A: M., Principal. 




















RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 

55th Years Sam Ay a —e “eun ‘feite e, the 

Government Leademnies, and Business. Military Drill. 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 

A HOME SCHOOL 


KIRKLAND HAL 5 for Younger Boys. 


College Preparatory Course, Business Course. Terms 


835%, KIRKLAND HALL, CLINTON, N. Y. 


Address, 


TELECRAPH,Y. 


Learner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 





Lines, Electric Be 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortiandt St., New York. 


wiih Taught, mail or person- 


SHORTHAND i332" 


batim reporter. Twent: 

ears’ experience. No failures. Situations guaran s 

Book and Circulars fre. FRANK HARRISON, 
Stenographer, 239 Broadway, New York. 

COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., 

offers both sexes the best 

educational advantages at the 

lowest cost. Business houses 

supplied with competent as- 
sistants. Address as above for illustrated catalogue. 

VALENTINE’S coe? %ate 2 

dents a trade and 

then starts them 

SCHOOL OF in railroad service. 

Send for circulars. 

TELEGRAPHY “Sissy, Wis” 
JANES , WIs. 

ORTH $10. Costs 21 cents. W.M. Barnum 

New York, writes: “I would not have begrudged 

$10 for the coun. cures etter information contained 

in Books of the Bible Analyzed.”” Why do you not also 

send 21 cents (silver) for this valuable Bible hand- 

book? H. T. FRUEAUFFR, Easton, Pa. 


- EVERY HOUSEKEEPER 


CAN HAVE THE 


New Haven BROILER and TOASTER. 


ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE. 
The most HEALTHFUL, The STRONGEST, 
AND IN EVERY WAY BY FAR THE 


BEST BROILER 


ever made. The price brings it within reach of all. 
We want every housekeeper to try one. Don’t 
use Broilers plated with poisonous lead mixtures 
when you can have the best, our advertisement 
on page 370 of Fourth of July number of Companion, 
—— viomere ¢ ae. " 

your dealer doesn’t carry them, send us a ital 
and we will forward catalogue and price list. _ 


NEW HAVEN WIRE GOODS CO., 
Manufacturers, New Haven, Conn. 


scription of instruments. How to — up Telegraph | 
ll Batteries, etc. By mail FREE. 

















What’s the trouble ? 


Something is wrong. — Ah, it’s the nail— broken 
and split—here it is—taken from a horse’s hoof in 


Providence, R.I. It WAS NOT a Putnam Nail. 





~~ a 


And trouble enough.—A lame horse.— Loss of 
time.—Expense of shoeing.—Possibly worse.—Per- 
manent lameness. — Lockjaw followed by death 
have often been the result of a broken Nail. 

THE PUTNAM NAIL Cannot 

Split, Sliver or Break, it is Hot-Forged 

and Hammer-Pointed, and is the only 

Horse-Shoe. Nail that is precisely like 

an old-fashioned hand-made nail. It 

is ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 

BLACKSMITHS. Why| HORSE OWNERS. 
risk your reputation to| Insist on the Putnam 


save a few cents on a| Nail. It is sure to save 
cheaper Nail? trouble—time—money. 


For sale by all dealers in Horse-Shoe Nails. 








Sample free by mail. Mention this paper. 


FE R E E ! Charming Colored Picture, 


“The Fairy and the Thorn,” 
size 21 by 13 inches. Price, $2.00, or SENT FREE 
in return for the names of all the Blacksmiths in 
your neighborhood, with "the names of the kind of 
Horse-Shoe Nails they use. Inclose 10 cents, in 
stamps, to pay for postage and packing. 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
VELTY 


THE LATEST Ne 


























20 INCHES WIDE (0 FEET LONG. 


Price, 50c. per roll—20c. per yard, post-paid. 
This material resembles the most expensive Silk 
Crépe, and far surpasses the ordinary colored tissue 





paper in appearance and decorative and artistic effect, 
and makes the art of imitation of expensive cloth in 
a cheap material perfectly marvellous. In these colors: 


Coral Yanary Amber 

Celestial Blue, Sie Bink, Apple Green, 

GrassGreen, SeaGreen, Moss Green, 
erra Cotta. 


Nile Green Rub 
Orange, ~—“ Heliotrope,’ Black & White. 
It is much stronger than ordinary tissue and is used 
largely in London and Paris for Fireplace Screens, 
Lamp-shades, For | Flower-pot Covers For Decoratin 
Tablecloths i Col’d| Dressmaker’s Models | Bazars, Fairs 
Napkins Teas.| Fancy Dress Costume! Tables, etc., etc. 
We send our book of 32 pages, “Uses of Tissue,” con- 
taining 120 samples of tissues and complete price-list 
—also directions for making flowers and fancy articles 
on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 


DENNISON MANUFACTURING CO., 


Boston, New York, Phila., Chicago, Cinn. or St. Louis. 
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Write Postal to-day for this Book. 


Our garments are all made from the most beau- 
tiful and best wearing genuine Seal Plushes, 
elegant Satin Linings, Correct Shapes and Styles, 
and are of superior fit, finish and workmanship. 


The extreme low prices insure a wonderful sale. | 
The book also contains a complete descriptive | 


price-list of our enormous stock of Silks, Vel- 
vets, etc. This alone makes it a book worth 
having. Please mention YourH’s CoMPANION. 


WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY. 








OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 
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THE ABOVE CUTS SHOW OUR 

No. 313. Fine Seal Plush Cape, high shoul- 

ders, pointed front,fine satin lining,all sizes, $5.00. 

Great variety Plush and Fur Capes, $3.00 to $50.00. 

Elegant Seal Plush Jacket, 25 in. 

long, rich satin lining, high shoulders, 

eight genuine seal olives, all sizes, only 
No. 45%. Very Fine Seal Plush Jacket 

in. long, full plush vest, six in. plush fac- 

ing, elegantly lined and finished, only $16.75. 
No. 52 » Our World Beater 40 in. sacque, 

extra coatiy Seal Plush, elegantly lined 

and finished. The finest in America for the 

price, worth fully $40.00, only $25.00. 
See our Special Catalogue for nearly one hundred styles 

high class goods, prices astonishingly low. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 75 STATE ST., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Horizontal Steam Engine. 





Given for one new name, and 15 cents 
additional. 

The Engine is made with a Stationary, in- 
stead of an Oscillating, Cylinder. The Steam 
Chest is provided with a Slide Valve that is 
operated by means of an Eccentric on the 
Fly-wheel Shaft. There is also a Steam 
Whistle, Steam Dome, Throttle Valve, Con- 
necting Rod, Belt Pulley. 

It is capable of running toy machinery 
and will prove a valuable object teacher to 
any boy of a mechanical turn of mind. A 
Safety Valve prevents all danger of explo- 
sion. Our limited space prevents a further 
description. We can only say that it is the 
most powerful and beautiful Engine that 
we have ever offered our subscribers. 

Given to any COMPANION subscriber for 
one new name and 15 cents additional. 
Price, $1.5. Postage and packing, 35 
cents, When sent as a premium or pur- 
chased. Or, sent by express, charges not 
prepaid. 


Publishers Youth’s Companion. PERRY MASON & CO., 41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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SEPTEMBER. 
Th. 11. Gonference between Franklin and Howe, 1776. | 

12. Columbus leaves America forever, 1504. 

18. New York City made the Capital of the U. S., 1788. 

. 14. Battle of South Mountain, 1862. 

. 15. James Fenimore Cooper, the Novelist, born, 1789. 
. 16. Battle of Antietam began, 1862. 

. 17. First Parliament in Upper Canada, 1792. 





For the Companion. 
FATHER’S LETTER. 


I’m going to write a letter to our oldest boy who went 

Out West last year to practise law and run for Presi- 
ent; 

I’ll tell him all the gossip I think he’d like to hear, 

For he hasn’t seen the home-folks for going on a year. 


Most generally it’s Martha does the writing, but as she 
Is suffering with a felon, why, the duty falls on me; 
So, when the supper things are done and put away 


to-night. 

I'll draw my boots and shed my coat and settle down 
to write. 

I’ll tell him crops are looking up, with prospects big in 
corn— 

That, coming with the barnyard gate, the off ox hurt 

is horn; 
That the Templar lodge is doing well—Tim Bennett 
ned last week, 

When the prohibition candidate for congress came to 
speak; 

That the old gray woodchuck’s living still down in the 
pasture lot— 

A-wondering what’s become of little William, like as 
not; 

Oh, yes, there’s many pleasant things and no bad news 

Except that old Bill Graves was sick, but now he’s up 
and well. 

Cy Cooper says (but I’ll not pass my word that it is so, 

For Cy was always great on spinning whopping yarns, 
you know)— 

He s that, since the freshet, the pickerel are so 
thic 

In Baners pond you just wade in ané-kill em witha 
stick! 

The Hubbard 
Cutler's B 

Has taken Eli Baxter’s place in Luther Eastman’s mill; 

Oid Deacon Skinner’s dog licked Deacon Howard’s dog 


last week, 
And now there are two deacons in one flock that will 


“ are teaching school, and widow 


|aims, of the broadest philanthropy. He died | 
| lately, having accomplished a noble work in the 
world. He helped greatly to lift up and better 
the condition of the criminal classes in the city in 
which he lived. 





| done the work so well. 
| peculiarly fitted him for it.’’ 





_~ hot speak. « 


The yellow rooster froze his feet a-wading in the snow 
And now he leans against the fence when he starts in 


to crow; 
The chestnut colt that was so skittish when he went 


away— 
I’ve broke him to the sulky and I drive him every day; 
We've got pink window-curtains for the front spare- 
room upstairs, 
And Lizzie’s male new covers 


and chairs. 

We've roofed the barn, and braced the elm that has the | 
hang-bird’s nest— | 

Oh, there's been lots of changes since our William went 
out West! 

Old uncle Enos Packard is getting mighty gay— 

ae gave Miss Susan Birchard a nthe other day! 


is late lamented Sarah hasn’t been buried quite a | Gree 


year, 
And so this episode creates a big sensation here; 


| From 
elaborat 


| returned to the use of comparatively small an 


for the parlor lounge | sons on 


At the last donation party, the minister opined | I } ‘ 
That, if he’d half suspicioned what was coming, he’d | belief which was long entertained that porcelain had 


resigned, 
For, though they brought him slippers like he was a | 


centipede, | 


His pantry was depleted by the ial feed. 





“ 


‘‘Nobody,”’ it was said of him, ‘could have 
His character and talents 


Yet throughout his whole life he spoke of this 
work as having been self-chosen, and of himself 


|as the protégé of some blind, fabulous shadow, 
| called Luck. 


It never occurred to him that he was but a tool 


working for a noble purpose in the hands of the 
great Master Who knows how to preserve and 


prepare His instruments until the time when He 
has need of them. 

‘Looking back at the sixty years of my life,” 
says Hendthal, “I find no loose ends, no useless 
pains or stumbles. The pressure and hurts at 
which I rebelled were only the fingers of the 
Potter moulding me into shape.” 


————— 


SPOONS AND DISHES. 


The history of the table fork has been told often, 
doubtless for the reason that people never cease to 
wonder how the world got along, through by far the 
greater part of its history, without this simple and 
convenient implement. But the history of the spoon 
is not so often related. It really seems as if people 
who ate at tables must have had spoons always, but 
this is by no means the case. 


The first spoon was not a spoon at all, but a cup 
with a rather long handle. It was used for the pur- 
poses of acup rather than for those of a spoon, and 
was often, as was the case with cups, made of metal. 
Gradually the form eae, and at last a spoon was 
developed from the long-handled cup. 

It is an interesting fact that in Anglo-Saxon the 
word spoon or spon, as it is there spelled, means a 
chip, thus suggesting that the first spoons used by the 
Anglo-Saxon race were made of a humbler material 
than either gold or silver. 

The salt-cellar had an even more humble beginning, 
but reached, after a long course of development, a 
more magnificent state, probably, than any spoon has 
yet attained. The first salt-cellars were merely pieces 
of bread, packed and hollowed out by the hostess’s 
thumbs and fingers so as to hold salt. 

These simple contrivances were long found to be 
sufficient; but, to save others trouble and bring them- 
selves money, ingenious silversmiths presently began 
making salt-holders of silver in imitation of the form 
of the dish of bread made by the housewife’s fingers. 
this beginning they became larger and more 
e, until one which was constructed by Ben- 
venuto Cellini in the sixteenth century was an archi- 
tectural monument rather than a salt-cellar. Happily 
there was a reaction from this craze, and people have 
simple 
receptacles. 

cqpesite tides of a dinner-table would have 
been by this time completely hidden from one another 
by the salt-cellar. 

The plate is probably by far the oldest table imple- 
ment. The ancients, in very ancient times indeed, 
—_— plates, or pieces of metal hammered out 

at. The word ‘plate’ is almost the same in the 
k and Latin languages as in English. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the introduc- 
tion of porcelain plates into use--a form which these 
dishes did not take until quite a late period—was the 


the property of counteracting poisons. A few cen- 
turies ago the unpleasant habit of mixing deadly 
poisons with other people’s eatables was vastly more 
common than it is in this age. And its frequency led 


These are the things I’ll write him, our boy that’s in | people to suspect poison in almost everything. 


the West, 
And I'll tell him how we miss him—his mother and the 
rest; 
Why, we never have an apple-pie that mother doesn't 
“He liked it so, I wish that he could have a piece 
day!” 


I’ll tell him we are prospering and hope he is the same— 
That we hope he'll have no trouble getting on to wealth 


and fame; 
And just before I write “good-by from father and the 


‘est, 
I'll say that “mother sends her love,” and that will li 
please him best. 


For, when J went away from home, the weekly news I 


Was nothing to the tenderness I saw in that one word— 
he sacred name of mother—why, even now, as then, 
The bey brings back the saintly face, the gracious 
ove ; 


And in my m seems to come a that is divine, 
As if an angel spirit communed awhile with mine, 
And que man’s heart is strengthened by the message 
rom above 
And earth seems nearer heaven when mother sends 
her love. 
EUGENE FIELD. 





For the Companion. 
“LUCKY ACCIDENT.” 


A child two years old was left alone in the 
upper room of a house, and climbed up into the 
window to reach the leaves of a tree which grew 
outside. A passer-by on the’ street below, horri- 
fied, saw him stand upon the sill—lean forward. 
Just at that instant a dog with which he had been 
playing barked in the room. The child turned to 
look at him, climbed down and was saved, as his 
parents declared, ‘‘by a lucky accident.” 

Ten years later, the same boy was suddenly 
carried off by an uncle into the country, almost 
against his parents’ will, as school had not closed. 
A few days later, a malignant epidemic broke out 
in the school, and several of his classmates died. 
Again his friends rejoiced over ‘the fortunate 
chance” by which he escaped. 

While he was at college, several years after- 
ward, a fire broke out in the dormitory where he 
lodged. Some of his fellows were burned to death, 
all were more or less injured. The iron lightning- 
rod ran past his window, and by it he escaped, 
the only occupant of the building unhurt. 

He was beginning now to speak of himself 
habitually as ‘‘a lucky dog.” 

When he left college he intended to take passage 
on the steamer Metropolis for South America, but 
was delayed at home by some trifling mishap. 
The steamer sailed without him, ran ashore in a 
fog and many lives were lost. 
delight in telling his friends how he had again 
been saved ‘‘by the merest accident,’’ and how 
“luck was always on his side.” 

He became a man of strict integrity, of high 





| 
| 


| 





| ness he should never su 
|todo. With the sym 


When, therefore, it was reported that a substance 
had been found, of which dishes might be made, that 
was an antidote to poisons placed upon them, great 
numbers of people hastened to provide themselves 
with plates of this material. This was greatly to the 

rofit of the makers of porcelain, who had probably 
adroitly obtained the circulation of the story. Adver- 
tising seems to have been almost as much an art in 
those days as it is now. 

Not only were plates made of this material, but 
mmense tankards and tureens as well. These great 
ishes give an impression that our remote ancestors 
were persons of immense capacity. But the dishes 
were made so large simply because it was convenient 
that the same vessel should serve for several people 
at the same time. 

It is amusing to read that the first poe who used 
knives and forks were not merely laughed at; they 
were blamed as doing something wrong. It was a 
sign of corruption of manners and of a general revo- 
lutionary and irreverent tendency. The wife of a 
doge of Venice who used a fork was attacked in an 
abusive poem which passed from mouth to mouth; 
and three centuries later this poem was still recited 
in Venice, telling how the lady, for her scorn of 
simple manners, ‘‘because, forsooth, when she ate, 
she did repugnate to touch the meat with her fingers,” 
came toa cruel and —— death, the retribution 
of her presumptuous squeamishness. 





TRAINING THE MEMORY. 


“Put it in your memorandum book and you won't 
forget,’’ was a man’s advice to another who was noted 
for his short memory. “Oh, indeed!” was the reply, 
“but who is to remind me that I have a memorandum 
book? Or, if I do recollect that I have one, who is 
to tell me that I must look at it before a certain 
hour?” His was, perhaps, an uncommonly short 
memory, but his protest suggests an undeniable 
truth—the memorandum book does not solve the 
difficulty. 

To go to the root of this matter of forgetfulness 
and effect a cure, an intelligent, self-denying system 
of mental and personal discipline must be lowed. 
A writer in the Leisure Hour cites a case illustrative 
of the fact that the habit of remembering can be 
cultivated. 

A ny who, during his business career, was 
note 


for his fine memory, for the punctuality to the | 


minute with which he —_ his engagements, and for 
the ease and accuracy with which he could detail the 
various items of business which had been or were to 
be attended to, assured the writer that when he began 
his ————, he had a wretched memory. 

If his father told him at the dinner-table to do a 
certain thing, or to go on an errand, almost before he 
had closed the door he would either forget the matter 
altogether, or find himself unable to recall some of 
its important particulars. 

Being a thoughtful, observant lad, he became pain- 
fully convinced by the time he had been at work for a 
few weeks, that hampered by this habit of forgetful- 

as he had determined 
thy and help of his mother, 


| he set himself resolutely to learn to remember. 


He took a keen | 


His method was this: When he recalled something 
which he ought to have done and had forgotten, he 
compelled himséif to go and do it immediately’ no 


matter at how much expense of pleasure or con- 
venience. Or, if at the moment some imperative 
engagement prevented this, as soon as he was at 
liberty he discharged the neglected duty. 


If the change had not taken place, per- | 
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Many times, when comfortably settled to read or 
study, he forced himself—and at first considerable 
force was often necessary—to rise and go and do 
something he had till then forgotten. 

This discipline very soon taught him to “make his 
head save his heels.” He said afterward that it 
seemed an example of the influence of the body on 
the mind. It was as if the body said, “Now, old 
fellow, see that you remember to do your work at 
the right time. I don’t half like the trouble you give 
me with your forgetfulness, for no sooner am I set- 
tled than you remember something and I am hurried 
off. Now I don’t like it. Can’t you contrive to 
remember at the proper moment?” 

Certainly the discipline was effective. His mem- 
ory became almost a wonder to himself and was the 
envy of others. He kept no memorandum book; his 
engagements were more numerous than fall to the 
lot of many persons, even of busy men, extending in 
point of locality, all over Great Britain and to several 
points on the continent, and in point of time, from 
engagements daily to any mee made weeks in 
advance; but he had to blame himself for forgetting 
only one important thing in the course of many 
years. 


——_ ~<~or- - —_———_ 
For the Companion. 
THE PILOT. 
Beneath the dark and angry skies, 
storm-tossed apes upon the blue, 
Afar a white sail skims and flies, 


To one strong hand’s firm guidance true. 
We did not see nor guess the goal, 
But lo! across the restless foam, 
hidden rock and reef and shoal, 
he pilot brings his vessel home. 


Through gulfs of s the world’s at bark 
Beats on: O ean whatefor may ne. 

Shall we not feel, through storm and dark, 
God guides His mighty vessel home? 


Cc. T. D. 


a 


LOCKED IN. 


A gentleman whose identity may as well be lost in 
the fictitious name of Mr. Blank is of a bookish turn 
of mind and has a cosey little study, or literary work- 
shop, in his attic. Next to this study is a large, un- 
furnished room in which his three lively little boys 
play when it is too stormy for them to be out-of- 
doors. One of these boys is an exceedingly mis- 
chievous child of four years, though much of his 
mischief is quite unintentional. 


The key of the study is left in the key-hole on the 
outside. It is new and shining, and caught the eye 
of this troublesome little boy one afternoon when he 
was alone in the playroom, and his father, deeply 
as in a new magazine, was alone in his 
study. 

Leaving his books and toys, Little Mischief becomes 
interested in the door-key. He pulls it out of the 
lock, puts it in again, works it back and forth, and 
finally runs off downstairs and over to a little park 
where his brothers are. 

Half an hour passes. 
watch. 

“Only ten minutes until train time,” he says, jump- 
ing to his feet, “and I have an important engage- 
ment in the city at three. I must run for the two- 
forty train.” 

But he runs only to the door. 
use to jerk it like that! 
in the lock on the outside! 

“Now who did that?” he says, sharply. ‘Here, 
Mischief, are you out there?” 

No reply. Then he stamps on the floor to attract 
the attention of any one who may be in the family 
egcees, which is directly beneath the study. 
But this room is empty. Indeed, Mr. Blank is the 
sole occupant of the house. Mrs. Blank is making 
calls. It is by wean | and the “girl” is out. The 
train is due in four minutes. 

Mr. Blank puts his head out of the window. No 
one is in sight but a strange lady passing the house, 
and he does not feel like calling to her to come up 
and let him out. She would have to force a way 
in through some window, for all the doors have 
spring locks. The train is now at the station. Now 
itis gone! There will be another in half an hour. 

Mr. Blank looks down to the ground, and quickly 
gives up his half-formed idea of jumping from the 
window. 

With a pair of muslin curtains, a table-cover, a 
chair-cover and such clothing as he could spare he 
might make something which would answer for a 
rope. But Mr. Blank doesn’t like to leave his home 


in that way in broad a... ap 
r. Blank, like poor Sister 


Fifteen minutes pass. 

Anne of Bluebeard fame, again looks out and sees no 
one—yes! he sees his wife far up the street and about 
to enter a house. 

“Ma-a-a-ry!” he shrieks, so loudly that she looks 
around. He motions wildly and calls: 

“Come here!” 

“What do you want?” she asks when she is near 
enough to be heard. 

“I want to come out.” 

“Well, why in the world don’t you come out, 
then?” 

“I’m locked in.” 

“Locked in ?”” 

“Yes, lam. Do hurry, I must get the next train.” 

“Who locked youin? I think that’s queer,” says 
Mrs. Blank, in great surprise. 

“Don’t stop to ask questions now, please; but do 
let me out!” 

When Little Mischief was questioned and taken to 
task for the trouble he had éaused, he said, calmly, 
“I didn’t fink. I won’t do it no more, papa.” 

A few moments later he was heard to say to his 
older brother, “Say, Homer, I put papa in jail and 
he couldn’t get out. I fink it’s a big joke on him.” 


Mr. Blank glances at his 


It opens not. No 
It is locked, and the key is 
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WAKED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. 


The shaking of the earth is one of the things to 
which men can never get accustomed. The general 
testimony is that it grows more and more alarming 
the oftener one experiences it. So it was with Mr. 
Duffield, from whose “ Recollections of Travels 
Abroad” we extract the following: 


I had my first earthquake in Lima, the capital of 
Peru. It was early in the morning, before the sun 
began to shoot his beams against the back side of St. 
Bartolo, a hill which rises something less than two 
miles northeast of the city. I was in bed fast asleep 
in Maury’s Hotel. i 

I was waked by a noise such as I had never heard; 
it was like a noise in a dream, and it was penetratin 
it shook all my bones, then my bones seemed to 
shaking the bed, the bed to be shaking the house, and 
the house to be shaking the solid earth, and the earth 
to be rocking the sickly moon, which seemed to grow 
pale as it looked down upon sinful, half-naked Lima, 
then running to the great plaza to be out of the way 
of falling houses and churches. 

When the unearthly noise which had waked me 
became mingled with frantic human voices crying for 
mercy, I thought it time to turn out of bed. 

But I could not stand steady. I was drunk, but not 
with wine. The earth was reeling to and fro. 
shall never forget the sight which awaited me in the 
great square. 

Long before I reached it, and while yet out of ear- 
shot of what was going on, my eyes caught the 
gestures of great numbers of half-dressed women 
who were stretching their open hands to the sky, and 
straining their necks to raise their upturned faces 
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the Revelation made into a living scene. 
I never shall see another such tragedy, nor do I 





toward the clouds. Here was one of the chapters of | 





wish to see it. Being ignorant, I was heedless of any 
danger. I even wanted my breakfast, and asked for 
it, to the disgust of every one, who looked upon me 
as a hardened wretch, who must be either a Protes- 
tant, or an Englishman, or both. 

1 was both, and am still, but Iam no longer fear- 
less in an earthquake, especially in Spanish towns or 
South American cities, where the houses are built on 
purpose to murder you when the earthquake is abroad. 


+r 
SALLY. 


Is man the only animal that can count? The ques- 
tion has received a good deal of attention from natu- 
ralists. Whether or not some animals and insects 
develop the ability unaided, certainly now and then 
one acquires it under instruction. The most popular 
individual in the London Zodélogical Garden is Miss 
Sally, the bald chimpanzee. Of her numerous accom- 
plishments the most remarkable and interesting is 
that of counting up to ten, which is described by a 
correspondent of Forest and Stream. 


It is clear that in regard to numbers Sally under- 
stands the actual language used. Not only has she 
two keepers, who are in turn her tutors, but if a 
| casual visitor asks her for a straw, six straws, ten 
| straws, or to shake hands, when she is in an amiable 
mood, she complies as if her keeper had spoken the 
words. 

For a time, and after much patient teaching, three 
seemed to be the limit of her calculations. Then she 
advanced to four, and then tofive. Here she stop 
| for a year or two, her keeper almost relinquishing the 
| idea of any further advance; but suddenly her intel- 
| lect seemed to gain strength, and now she can count 
| ten correctly. 
| By Bene cane IN of course, is meant that she com- 
| prehends clearly how many straws to pick up. 
| Her steady, methodical way of going through ‘her 
| lessons” is an example to any pupil. Deliberately she 

selects a straw, and holds it in her mouth while she 
| picks up another, which in turn she passes to her 
| mouth, and so on until the required number is ob- 
| tained. Then she takes them from her lips, folds the 
bundle in a compact form, and delivers it to her 





eeper. 

Her comprehension of language does not end here. 
The requests, ‘‘Give me a straw through the bars,’’ 
“Put one through the keyhole,” ‘‘Now in my pocket,” 
meet with unhesitating compliance. 

Not tasking her patience too long, the keeper ap- 
provingly says, “Good girl! now you may have this 
piece of apple.’ He lays several slices on the wood- 
work between the wires, and says: “This piece is for 
you to smell, this bit you may look at but not touch 
until I tell you.” Sally gives her undivided attention, 
and does not attempt to eat any more until the keeper 
adds, ‘‘Now you may eat this bit or that.”’ 

To “shake hands” with the right or left hand, to 
put up her right or left foot as bidden, to collect 
straws for a “button-hole” and place them in posi- 
tion, to take milk from a cup with a spoon “like a 
lady,”’ these and many other small performances are 
readily though deliberately executed as the words 
are spoken. 


RE ea 
LOST SPECIMENS. 


The man who said jestingly that the chief use of 
going to school and college was to get stories to tell 
for the rest of one’s life was not without a certain 
foundation for his words; since no anecdotes are 
more constantly repeated than those which belong to 
this part of life. 


Graduates who left the Boston Latin School half a 
dozen — ago, for instance, are always pleased to 
tell what aa to a preceptor there who had 
awakened much interest in natural history among 
his pupils by the use of the microscope. He was in 
the habit of bringing specimens to school, and one 
morning an assistant found him groveling about the 
floor, an empty box in his hand and an expression of 
the deepest consternation on his face. 

“Oh, I’ve done the most dreadful thing!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘I’ve dropped my box and spilled all my 
specimens.” 

“Can’t you pick them up?” asked the other. 

“Oh no,” replied the naturalist, with a groan; “I 
haven’t made out to catch a single one.” 

‘What were they?” asked the assistant, obligingly 
stooping down to assist in the search. 

“Forty live fleas,” was the startling answer. 

The assistant sprang up like a flash. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, laughing, “that the 
pupils may be trusted to pick up the whole forty, if 
you give them time enough?” 


neh Sool +> 


NOT WORTH COUNTING. 


In California, it is said, they have no smaller coin 
in circulation than a nickel. People in that land of 
sudden fortunes and wholesale incomes cannot 
appreciate the turning of a penny or eyen the chase 
of the “nimble sixpence.’”’ A San Francisco paper 
illustrates the contempt of Californians for pennies 
by the following: 

“Give me silver for this, please,” said an Eastern 
tourist yesterday, as he dumped a double handful of 
one-cent pieces on the counter of a prominent money 


8; 
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er. 

“7 don’t want them. They’re not worth countin 
I wouldn’t give fifty cents on the dollar for them 
was the reply. 

“T never took them but once, and then I had to. A 
fellow owed me five dollars, and, after repeated duns, 
offered payment in coppers. I indignantly refused. 
The next day he came in, and, shoving a copper cent 
into my hand, asked me to give him credit for that 
amount upon the debt. 

“He kept that up, making a payment of one cent 
every morning, noon and night—three cents every 
day—until I accumulated a cigar box full of coppers. 
They’re here yet, and they’ll stay here until some one 
comes along who has more time than money. I 
won’t count them.” 


——_4@-—___——. 
EXPENSIVE. 


An Illinois senator unintentionally enabled his 
jeweller to earn two dollars very easily, not long ago, 
besides affording his friends some innocent amuse- 
ment. 


He left his watch with a jeweller whom he had been 
accustomed to employ when it needed cleaning. 
Several days later he called for it, was told that it had 
been put in order, paid the bill of five dollars, and 
took it away. 

A few weeks afterward there was again something 
the matter with the watch. He took it to the jeweller, 
and when he called for it the next week was told that 
the charge was two dollars. 

“The last time I had it put in order the expense 
was five dollars. You asked me three dollars too 
much that time, didn’t you?” said the senator. 

“Oh no,” replied the mender of watches, “there 
was a difference in the jobs; this time your watch 
only needed winding.” 





———— 


MICHAEL FENWICK, who used to travel with John 
Wesley as guide and valet, once complained because 
his name was never inserted in the preacher’s pub- 
lished journal. In the next number appeared the 
item, “‘Preached at Clayworth. I think none were 
| unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fel] fast asleep 
under an adjoining hay-rick.”’ 
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bed and ran away. 

Mrs. Prindle looked in surprise, and not without 
a smile, at the two that Dorothy had brought,— 
they were the Indian Boy and Old Nan. 

A few days afterward a merry party set off for 
the White Mountains. 

Besides Dorothy herself, there were Papa and 
Mamma Prindle, Dorothy’s big brother Frank 
and her grown-up sister Alice, Uncle Charlie and 
Aunt Olive, Grandma, Nurse Dora and Baba 
Max. 

They arrived at the great hotel in Bethlehem 
late at night, and Dorothy was so very tired and 
sleepy that she did not miss her usual bed-fellow, 
Anna Louise. 





For the Companion. 


A LITTLE BROWN MOUSE. 


I was wide awake in the night-time; 
And what do you think I heard? 
It wasn’t a dog that bow-wowed; 
It wasn’t a pussy that purred. 


The next morning, as Mamma Prindle was 
unpacking her trunks, there was a knock at the 
door, and in walked Uncle Charlie, Aunt Olive, 
Grandma, Nurse, Frank and Alice, each carrying 


one or two dolls. 

“Oh, I forgot my children!’’ cried Dorothy, 
jumping up. 

‘‘What does this mean ?’’ asked Mrs. Prindle, 
He wanted to climb like a monkey, in astonishment. 

And not ona stair would stop; | ‘It means,’’ answered Uncle Charlie, with a 
So he scrabbled, and scrabbled, and scrabbled | ‘augh, and a pinch at Dorothy’s cheek, “that 

Till he got to the bureau top. | your small daughter beguiled everyone of us 
| into taking one of her numerous family in his 
| trunk, because her mamma could take but two, 
|and Jane Maria or Lucy Anna or Betsey or Polly 
would feel so doleful if she were to be left at 


But a little brown mouse in a corner 
Had found a crack in the floor; 

And he nibbled, and nibbled, and nibbled 
Till he made for himself a door. 





And then he pattered and pattered 
With many’ a little click; 

And he tinkled, and tinkled, and tinkled 
The brass of the candlestick. 


Then down he jumped with a clatter, 
And scrambled close to the wall; 
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| her mother’s room; then she tossed them on the 


|home. So, as we unpacked our trunks at the | 
| same time, we happened to meet in the hall with | 
| our babies —” 
| «Why, Uncle Charlie,” said Dorothy, inter- | 
| rupting, with a puzzled look, *‘I haven't any Jane 
| Maria or Lucy or Polly; I only gave you the} 
twins, and their names are Rose Evelyn and | 
Violet Blanche, and,’’ she added, “I think it was | 
a very nice way to get them all here, don’t you, | 
mamma, when you could not take only but just | 
two ?”’ 
“A capital way!’’ said mamma, laughing, | 
though Dorothy could not see anything very funny | 
about it. | 
“But you did not bring your French dolly, | 
after all, did you?’’ said mamma, running her | 
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eyes over the array at Dorothy’s feet. 
“Oh yes,” replied Dorothy, quietly, “she is in | 
papa’s trunk!” | 
Then they laughed more than ever, and the | 
story of how the ten dolls reached Bethlehem was | 

told more than once that summer. 
Emma C. Down. 


aa nea 


Rvriz is five years old and has lately begun to | 
goto school. One day his teacher was trying to | 
teach the children the idea of self-reliance. ‘Your 
fathers and mothers work for you now,”’ she 
said, ‘“‘but what will you do after you are grown? 
Who will work for you then?” Rufie’s hand | 








was upinstantly. ‘Wifes, o’ course,” he shouted. | 





He rattled, and rattled, and rattled, 
Like a kitten rolling a ball. 

And then there was pulling and scratching; 
This mischievous little pest 

Was gnawing the threads of the carpet 
To carry away to his nest. 

Next day there came to his corner 
A nice little furnished house, 

With doors all open for welcome, 
And table set fine for a mouse. 

I sent him my best invitation :— 
“Walk in, fair mouse, if you please, 

For the dinner is ready and waiting, 
All seasoned with savory cheese!” 

He wouldn’t walk into my parlor, 
But just like a rogue he spoke, 

Or acted so :—‘No, I thank you; 
I’m not a mouse for a joke!” 


er 
For the Companion. 

HOW TEN DOLLS WENT TO 
BETHLEHEM. 


“No, Dorothy,” said Mrs. Prindle, ‘‘I cannot 
make room in our trunks for your ten dolls; I 
will try to take two, and the others you will have 
to leave at home.” 

“Only but just two!” sighed Dorothy. “I 
have been telling every one of them what nice 
times they would have up in the mountains, and 
how I would take them all to ride and everything, 
and I have heard you say yourself that it is not 
right to disappoint children—O Mamma Prindle!”” 
Dorothy ended with a wail. 

- “Come, don’t cry, girlie!’’ said mamma, cheer- 
ily. ‘I do not believe that one of your children 
will know the difference if she stays at home all 


‘*Dear me!” says Jennie, “How it goes! 
It seems but yesterday to me 

The flour-barrel by the shelf 
Stood here as full as it could be! 


Il. 
A little here, a little there, 
A pan of biscuit, brown and light, 
A loaf of bread, a pie—and now 
I find the barrel empty quite!” 





For the Companion. 


TWO FLOUR-BARRELS. 





It. 


“Oho!” says Jack, ‘*That’s very strange. 
You’ll wonder, maybe, when I say 

My flour-barrel’s always full 
Although I rob it every day. 


Iv. 
The more [ take, the more there is.” 
“O how delightful!” Jennie cries. 
‘‘Where is your magic barrel, pray? 
I’d like to see so rare a prize!” 


summer, so you need not mind on that account. Vv. 


And I think you can be very happy with two; I 
will take any two you may choose, so run and 
make up your mind which it shall be.”’ 
Dorothy ran away to her play-room, where her 
ten dolls were quietly passing the warm June day. 
But it was so hard for Dorothy to decide. 


But when she saw it,—well, she laughed, 
And Jack was doubled up with glee. 
His magic flour-barrel was 
A flower-barrel, don’t you see? 





There was pretty Maud Elise, the little lady 
from France, who could walk about the floor or 
stand quite still without falling. 

There was the odd little Indian boy, that Uncle 
Ralph sent from Oregon. 

There were the beautiful twin babies, with the | Perhaps papa did a foolish thing when he gave 
long white dresses and cunning little caps, and Johnny the Fairy Queen for a birthday gift— 
black Dinah, their nurse, who could dance the | he thought so a week later, and this was how it 
funniest jig you ever saw. | happened. 

There was the dear little china doll that be-| The Queen was a tiny boat, just large enough 
longed to mamma when she was a girl, and the | for Johnny and Charlie, his dearest boy friend, 
bisque dolly with the sweetest face in the world— | but then Charlie couldn’t always be with him. 
at least so Dorothy thought. | Rover didn’t like it very well because there 

There was Old Nan, poor Old Nan, who had wasn’t room for him, too, but then he was a dog, 
lost her hair, part of her nose, two fingers and a | and he could swim beside them. 
toe—how could Dorothy leave Old Nan at home! | What rare sport they had, to be sure. 

She felt that it would be too cruel. | «Don’t forget to fasten your boat, and don’t go 

Then there was Anna Louise, the big doll that beyond the island,”’ said papa, and Johnny meant 
Dorothy always slept with, and treated with as | to obey, for the current in the main river was 
much tenderness and consideration as if she had strong, and the milldam was only a mile away. 
been a real little girl, and, last of all, there was| But one day he laid down in the bottom of the 
the darling, curly-haired treasure that came to | boat in the warm, bright sunshine, and forgot to 
live with Dorothy last Christmas, and who had | fasten it to the stake. 
such beautiful gowns and hats, besides a real fur| The Queen rocked gently back and forth, the 
cloak and a tiny watch and chain. tiny waves made music as they washed against 

What could Dorothy do? What could any |the painted sides, and Johnny was fast asleep 
little mother do, under such trying circumstances ? | before he knew it. 

It was a sorrowful hour for kind-hearted, loving | But all this time she was slowly drifting down 
little Dorothy. | the stream, and soon she was in the swift current 

But think as hard as she could, reason as long | below the island. 
as she might, she could not make up her mind to | The oars had been left in the rowlocks, and one 
take any two of her dear children away into such | after another they floated away—still Johnny 
pleasure, and leave the others in loneliness at | slept. 
home. | Suddenly he awoke, and looked at the bank 

At last she sat the ten in a row on one side of | with a startled scream. 
the room, and dancing across from the other side | The Queen trembled as the swift current hurried 
with tight-shut eyes she grabbed two dolls, and |her_along, straight toward the high milldam 
held them resolutely behind her till she reached | where the water whirled and foamed and tumbled. 


For the Companion. 


WHAT ROVER DID. 








But something was darting along the river 
bank. A black, shaggy something rushed by the 
floating boat and plunged into the water. 

‘“Rover!’*. cried Johnny, and the intelligent 
animal answered with an anxious whine. 

He reached the boat and grasped the chain that 
hung from the bow in his strong, white teeth, 
then started gallantly for the nearest shore. 

Johnny could see the mill now, and the people 
shouting and running along the bank,—he was 
quite sure he could see Uncle John, who owned 
the great mill. 

On the boat went, not quite so fast, and slowly 
nearing the shore, but—could Rover reach it ? 

Nearer and nearer to the foaming dam, but the 
boat was out of the rapid current at last, and 
Rover swam more rapidly in the stiller water. 

Eager hands were stretched to seize the tiny 
boat, and just as papa got there, very white and 
very much excited, Uncle John snatched Johnny 
from the boat, shook him a little, and stood him 
down beside Rover, who was panting, with his 
great red tongue lolling, and his shaggy coat 
dripping wet. 

“Good dog!’’ said papa, patting his great head. 

Rover looked at him with proud, intelli- 
gent eyes, as if he understood and liked his 
praise. 

‘Don’t trust that boy with a boat until he is 
old enough to know how to manage it,’ said 
Uncle John. 

“T don't think I will again,” answered papa. 
“But if he don’t know Rover does, don’t you, old 
fellow ?”” 

“Bow wow!”’ said Rover. 

Euvia H. Stratton. | 





1. 
CHARADE. 


My first is seen in shining rows 
Upon the housewife’s shelf,— 

The one who knows its wondrous power 
May always help himself; 

For wisely used on honor’s plan 

It has the making of a man. 


My second, made with matchless skill, 
Contains such garnered wealth, 

That, looking on with longing eyes, 
Man rifles it by stealth. 

The beauty of an amber comb, 

’Twas once the holy hermit’s home. 


To do my whole you must blot out, 
Must thoroughly erase ; 
And though the sign may then be left, 
Of power there’ll be no trace. 
Perhaps you learned in school to-day 
To do it in a simple way. 
ANNA M. PRATT. 





2. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
1. He burned the tree —— he had —— it down. 
2. The beauty of the elk was gone when of his 
3. That —— tower has —— — odd look. 
4. In this suit I shall —-——take its course, 
though it empty my —. 
5. It may be —— —— him, by daring to — him. 


6. “I will not conduct the sale 
figure at——,” said the sheriff. 
7. ———— but an —— life in those days. 


3. 


DOUBLE DIAGONAL. 


From left to rigit a mass of gold; 
From right to left the key you’ll hold 
Its derivation to unfold. 


DIAGONALS. 


My jirst is a line, 

A country my next; 
My third has opinions 

And sticks to his text! * 
My fourth tells you when 

And how long to stop; 
My last when you give, 

Offer wine not a drop. 

4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

1, A country of Europe. 2. A Canadian city. 3. 
A city of Illinois. 4. A sacred mountain in Palestine. 
5. A river of Asia. 6. A large island. My primals 
name a capital city of the United States, and my 
finals a capital city of Europe. 

5. 
ANAGRAM. 
That house, Nemo Inn. 
I’m very seldom seen by day 
_And often out at night, 
Yet always when I come your way 
You wish that I would longer stay, 
I’m such a welcome sight. 


6. 


WORD HEXAGON. 
2 
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6 
From 1 to 6. —— of being held. 
4. A Mohammedan turret. 
2. A fortress. 
A worm. 
An underground passage. 
A small shell-fish. 
One who holds to mysticism. 
A fold. 
4. Wandering. 
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Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. SceniC. 2. CalicO. 3. Hymnal. 4. Or- 


deaL. 5. OpaquE. 6. LadinG. 7. BelikE. 8. 
EryngO. 9. GalloP. 10. ImbruE. 11. NotioN. 
12. SenseS. 
Primals = School begins. Finals = College opens. 
No. 1. 
2. A 
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Perimeter = Artisans.’ Hub = Labor-Day. 
No. 2. 
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Perimeter = Borodino. 
3. The wife of Edward-II. 
4. Tom, Tom, mpens son. 


Hub = Antietam. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- | 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the pees. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to subscribers from the 


ublishers. 
New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
pam to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Postal Notes are not asafe means of sénding money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be re- 
covered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 





Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

iscontinuances.—Remember that the publishers | 

” ‘must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- | 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- | 
papers are held responsible until es are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to | 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion. 
FEMALE DOCTORS. 


A wonderful change in respect to female labor has 
rapidly developed within the last half-century. A 
vast number of the common schools have passed into 
the hands of women, with a manifest gain to the | 
cause of education, as well as to that of the sex. 
Women fill clerkships in almost, every department of 
industry. At least as many women as men stand 
behind counters. They have largely taken possession 
of the lighter forms of labor introduced by the utiliz- | 
ing of electricity. 

The foundation of colleges for women and the | 
opening to them of some of the older colleges have | 
prepared the way for their introduction into the 
various professions. We already have successful 
female lawyers, ministers, artists, and especially 
doctors. 

Some of our female doctors stand on an equality | 
with their medical brethren in culture, reputation 
and success, and the tendency toward this profession 
on the part of young women now graduating at our | 
higher literary institutions is one to be encouraged. 

The natural instincts of women are in this direc- 
tion. It is this that makes them so much at home in 
the sick-room, and such angels of mercy in military 
hospitals. The field for them is broad and remunera- | 
tive. They need to accompany the foreign missionary | 
everywhere. They are best suited to minister to their 
own sex and to children generally. 

But they must prepare themselves most thoroughly 
for the work, adding to the discipline of the college 
the fullest mastery of medicine that can be furnished 
by first-class medical schools. They cannot rely upon 
any feeling of gallantry here. It must be seen that 
they are the equals of their brothers. 

Further, we are sorry to say, that it is not infre- 
quently the case that members of the medical profes- 
sion are at present unequal to their responsibilities. 
It has been too easy to get medical diplomas. School 
has competed against school, to the injury of the pro- 
fession and the peril of the sick. Our best medical 
schools recognize and deplore this condition of things, 
and are doing what they can to improve it. 

We say, therefore, to young ladies, that the field is 
open to them, with the pioneer work already done. 
But let none enter it who are not suited to the work 
by native tact, self-reliance, and what may be called 
physical and moral hardihood. 


———_—@— ~ 


LITERARY SALAD. 


Literary Salad is a new and pretty device by which 
an Afternoon Tea-Party can be entertained with very 
little extra labor. 

A few days beforehand, dainty little invitations are 
sent out. These are written on pale green note-paper, 
but in other respects are in the usual form. The 
material part of the feast need not be described, as 
it is like any delicate menu now served under the 
name of Ladies’ Lunch. 

After the tables are cleared, the hostess seats her- 
self before a table, on which is a plate of green leaves, 
and with a rap of her knife, calls the ladies to order, | 
thus: “Ladies, I want to serve a salad, and you are | 
now invited to come up in turn and select a share.” 

Of course each one comes up in haste, eager to 
solve the mystery. 

The leaves are pieces of green tissue-paper, on each 
of which is pasted a slip of white letter-paper, bearing 
a quotation from some popular or standard author. 

As each guest passes the table she selects a leaf, 
and upon reading the quotation gives the name of the 
author. If she does this correctly, the leaf is hers. 
If she fails she returns the leaf, but some time after- 





| large lettuce or small cabbage leaves, leaving a small 


| began enlarging upon its 


| but if you should, you’d send it to some professor, 





ward has another trial in her turn. Some of the 
quick-witted ones will soon collect a large bouquet of 
the leaves, and to the one who gathers the largest, 
there is given a pretty prize of some sort. 

For ladies who do not care to try the “Literary 
Salad,” a game called “Flower Anagrams” may be 
provided. 


To each lady is given a card on which are written 


| THE YOUTH’S 


the names of ten flowers, but with the letters entirely 
out of their proper order. 

The game consists in seeing who will guess the 
greatest number of names in a certain length of 
time. The prize is a blooming plant—the ‘‘booby- 
prize’ a paper-rose. 

The following are good names for the purpose: 

Loveit, or violet; Spayn, or pansy; Yachtin, or 
hyacinth; Sparklur, or larkspur; Swordlie, or wild 
rose. Other names can easily be adapted, and a long 
list soon arranged. 

To make the leaves for the “Literary Salad,” take 
light-green tissue-paper and cut it into the shape of 





strip at the bottom of each. Fold the leaf length- 
wise through the middle, and slip it over a hair-pin, 
pressing it together over the rounding part of the pin. 
If this is done carefully, the leaf will be beautifully 
crinkled, like a real one just from the garden. 

Now write the quotation upon small slips of writing- 
paper and paste them upon the piece left for this pur- 
pose on the tissue-paper leaf. Have a small book 
with all the quotations and the names of the authors 
written opposite each other, so that the awarding 
committee may have its aid in deciding who has 
guessed the greatest number of names. E. A. M. 


BOTANY MADE EASY. 


Children dearly love to imitate; in that respect, 
they should not be offended at hearing themselves 
called very nearly the equals of monkeys. Boy Blue 
lives in a family where botany furnishes one of the 
occupations and pastimes of the hour. Scarcely a 
day passes without some learned exposition at the 
table, or the display of a leafy wonder. 


It is not strange that the little lad has caught the 
prevailing mania, to the extent of dabbling in science 
on his own account. One a he was overheard b 
his elders, as he gave the following learned exposi- 
tion to a little cousin. 

Boy Blue held an apple-tree branch in his hand, and 
culiarities. 

“Now, Tommy,” said he, “see how very curious 
this is. There isn’t often so many pistols in the 
middle, but this is a rare specimen, and it’s got, I 
should think, as many as fifty. The petals, you notice, 
are pinkish. It isn’t often you find one yellow or blue, 


and he'd name it after you. Perhaps he’d call it the 
Tommy-ania. 

“Then here are the leaves. You’d say if you didn’t 
know anything about botany that they were netted- 
veined, but look a little closer —” 

Here Boy Blue himself looked a little closer, and 
found that he was not stating a fact. 

“1 do b’lieve this is netted,” he exclaimed, recover- | 
ing his self-possession, with the coolness of a true 
scientist. ‘I shall have to press this spec’men, and 
label it ‘rare, very rare indeed.’ Now, observe how 
few leaves is on this stem. Only six or seven, you’ll 
find; never more than seven. One, two —” 

As the young lecturer proceeded, he found his 





prophecy was to be belied. That, however, did not 
daunt him. Calmly stripping off the superfluous 
leaves, he went on counting, and announced in | 
triumph, “Seven! I told you so. O Tommy, it’s a 
great comfort to be a real botanist!” | 


aide ‘ 
“ DELIKIT.” 


A stout and exceedingly robust-looking colored 
woman went to the office of a physician to ask him if 
he could give her something that would “kind o’ 
build her up.” 


‘‘What seems to be the matter?” asked the physi- 
an, failing to see any indications of weakness. 
“Well, doctah,”’ was the reply, “I’m jess natchelly 
delikit.” 

“Delicate?” 

“Yes, doctah; Ise allus been delikit, en it ’peahs 
like I’m gittin’ delikitter all de time.” 

“You look very strong.” 

“Dat’s hit, doctah. I don’t look delikit, but I am. 
I cayn’t b’ar to git up in de mawnin’, en I don’t 
wanter do anyth ng arfter I am up; en I’m so nar- 
vous hit puts me all out ter be asked to wuk.”’ 

“Is your appetite good?”’ 

**Va’y good, doctah, va’y good. Nothin’ I eat 
seems ter hu’t me, en I kin eat all I wanter of it, but 
when it comes ter doin’ anything, I’m that delikit I 
jess cayn’t do hit. Hit’s turrible ter be so delikit.” 

The doctor had had similar cases of delicate con- 
—- before—and as usual prescribed a trip to 

urope. | 


ci 
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ABOUT GIRLS. 


Compositions, so called, are not written for amuse- 
ment, but are sometimes amusing. Here, for ex- 
ample, is what a school-boy has to say about girls, 
according to one of our exchanges. 


Girls are very stuck up and dignified in their 
manner and behave themselves. They think more of 
dress than anything, and like to play with dolls and 
rags. They og if they see a cow in the far distance, 
and are afraid of guns. They stay at home all the 
time, and go to church on Sunday. They are always 
making fun of bey’s hands, and they say, “How dirty.” 

They can’t play marbles. I pity them, poor things. 
They make fun of boys, and then turn round and love 
them. I don’t believe they ever killed a cat or any- 
thing. They look out every night and say, “Aint the 





moon lovely?” There is one thing I have not told, and 
= is they always know their lessons better than 
ys. 


ee 


THRIFTY TOADS. 


Not only birds, but beasts and creeping things 
know how to reap advantage from the “modern im- 
provements” and great inventions. Says the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat : 


A lady was recently waitin 
electric lamp whieh had just 
friend went to a neighborin 
she presently saw a stir, and looking over the wheel 
saw hopping in all directions across the ground toads 
aiming for the light. She got out and aimed for the 
lamp, too. 

There was a ring of toads underneath it already, 
waiting for the fall of the moths and the insects of 
night that drop from the life-destroying flame. It 
was a curious sight—those creatures squatted in a 
circle with upturned heads, waiting for the victims to | 
drop into their mouths. 


in a carriage near an 
n lighted, while her 
shop. In the dry road 
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ANCIENT JOURNALISM. 


A class was reciting a lesson in ancient history, says | 


| ® Boston school-teacher, and one of the pupils was 
| upon the topic of the Olympian games. 


“A great many people went to see them,” she said, 
“because it was put in the paper when they were 
coming off.” 


“The paper!’ exclaimed the teacher; “did they 


| have newspapers in those days?” 
“Why, yes!” was the reply, “it says so in the book, | 
| 


anyway; it says the Herald proclaimed them.” 


11, 1890. 





COMPANION. | 


To relieve cramp and pain in the stomach use 


“Brown’s Household Panacca.” It is purely vegetable, , 





and is excellent for both internal and external use.[Adv. 
—~>— 


Itching Piles. 
Burnett’s Kalliston is a sure relief. A sample will 
be mailed on receipt of ten cents by Jos. Burnett & Co., 
27 Central Street, Boston, Mass. (Adv. 








That word CALIGRAPH translated means 
“Beautiful Writer,” and The Caligraph Writing 
Machine when put to the test produces not 
only the most beautiful work, gives the greatest 
speed, does the best manifolding of all writing 
machines made, but lasts longer and is seldom 
out of order. At the Paris Exposition The 
Caligraph secured the Highest Awards. 


100,000 Used Every Day. 


Single Case, No.1, $70.00. 
Double Case, “ 2, 85.00. 
New Special, “ 3, 100.00. 


The “BEAUTIFUL WRITER”’ is the champion 
of the world. For illustrated Catalogue or any 
desired information, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.; 14 W. 4th 
St., Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch St., Philadelphia. 











O YOU realize that you can re- 

cover your old umbrella yourself 
very easily and at a very small expense? 
Our patented Detachable Umbrella 
Cover can be fitted perfectly to any 
sized frame in three minutes without 
any sewing. If you send us exact 
length of the ribs we guarantee the fit 
or money refunded. 

If you have a good umbrella handle 
and frame you cannot afford to throw 
them away. We keep several qualities 
of covers ; among them we have a Cotton 
Gloria, silk finish, for $1.25, Twilled 
| Serge $2.00, Silk $3.00. 
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MASONIC TEMPLE, 183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


We shall show you our new home 
on the first page of THE PREMIUM 
List. It will cost us $3,000 to buy 
this page—but when you read our rea- 
sons—you will understand why we do it. 
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may be observed. Among these are self-division 
into two equal parts, each of which gradually 
assumes the shape and size of the original; the 
circulation of a current of fluid all around the 
| plant, and a curious rotary movement of fluid in 
|the round space at each end. These movements 
|can be observed only by the aid of a glass which 
| has a magnifying power of two hundred and fifty 
| to three hundred diameters. 

Volvox globator (Fig. 3) is a somewhat rare 
| form of plant life. Like the preceding, its color 

THE MICROSCOPE AT THE POND- | is a lovely green. Its shape is globu- 

| lar; in fact, it is a transparent globe, 

SIDE. and of such singular beauty that once 

The spring and summer months are the most | seen it can never be forgotten. The 
favorable of the year for the observation of micro- | surface of the globe is covered with a FIG. 3. 
scopic life in ponds and ditches. ‘Malaria, mos- | tracery of delicate network, similar to the very 
quitoes, snakes, and all kinds of nasty things,” | fine “‘bang-nets’’ ladies wear, but with two threads 
are the bugbears often held up to scare those who | left at each intersection. 
would visit such places; but, after five and| It is in constant, and, as seen under the micro- 
thirty years’ experience, in all sorts of pools | scope, rapid motion, revolving not on a true axis, 
and ditches, the writer has never contracted 
anything worse than a few mosquito-bites ; 
whilst the pleasures derf¥ed by himself and 
others have been numberless and great. 

I should like to aid the young reader who 
may desire to make igivestigations in this 
direction, by hints on collecting and examin- 
ing specimens, and also by a brief life-history 
of a few of the varieties of life he is likely to 
meet with in such expeditions. 

The requisites for collecting are six or eight 
bottles which will hold at least two ounces, a 
strong fishing-rod or long stick, a hook, and 
a pocket-lens. The ponds most likely to 
yield good results are generally those upon 
the surface of which floats a small green plant 
called duck weed. 

Fasten one of the bottles to the end of the 
rod, dip it, bottom upwards, into the water, 
and then suddenly invert it. It will be filled 
instantly by representatives of the inhab- 
itants of the pond. 

Many of these are very minute, and at first 
difficult to make out. Some are animal, 
others vegetable. After a little experience, 
assisted by the pocket-lens, the collector will 
be able, almost at a glance, to perceive 
whether the captures are good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, from the scientific point of view. 

Moreover, the gathering should not always be | but with an eccentric motion in all directions. Its 
thrown aside a8 worthless, although it may appar- | diameter is about one-thirtieth of an inch. In 
ently be so, for the microscope will often disclose | the interior from two to twenty young Volvoces 











For the Companion. 


wonders which the pocket-lens has failed to reveal. | may be seen, also revolving. When the parent | 


It is well, also, to take gatherings from different | plant breaks up, as it soon does, these take its 
parts of the same pond. If several ponds are| place. 
explored, the bottles should be labelled, so that if| |The discovery and thorough examination of this 
anything very good turns up, the place may be| very beautiful object will be an ample reward to 
known and revisited. Small portions of the grow- fc 
ing weeds should also be taken with the hook, as 
they not only furnish a habitat for various forms 
of life; but, being oxygenizers, keep the water 
sweet. : 
Now for the examination. The essentials are 
a small tank, obtainable at almost any optician’s, 
the most useful size being about one-quarter of 
an inch from front to back; two or three pipettes, 
or dipping-tubes, of different sizes; and a “‘live- 
box.” : 


expended in procuring it. 

Whatever captures may be made, certain forms 
of animal life are sure to be met with, since they 
abound everywhere. 
one of these, the scientific name 
of which is Cyclops quadricor- 
nis, are shown in Fig. 4. 

In the male of this species 
the body is soft and gelatinous. 
The thick part, in the figure, is 
the head and thorax, but the 
head is hardly to he distin- 
guished from the thorax, so 
closely are they united. The 
head carries the single eve, one 
pair of large and one pair of 
small antenne, and a pair of 
mandibles, or jaws. The tho- 
rax carries five pairs of legs, 
which are used more as propellers than true legs, 
each terminating in featherlike tufts. 

The body proper, curiously enough, is generally 
looked upon as the tail, from the fact that, in the 


To use the dipping-tube, close one end with the 
finger, place the other in the water directly over 
the object desired, remove the finger, and the 
object will rush into the tube. Then reclose 
with the finger, remove and transfer to the tank. 

The most useful lens for this kind of work is 
one with a magnifying power of 
forty to sixty diameters. 

Let us note some of the inter- 
esting things that thay be found, 
beginning with Micrasterias den- 
ticulata, which is shown in Fig. 1. 
This minute plant is a common 
form, and is one of the very numer- 
ous Desmid family. Its color is 
a lovely, bright green; its shape 
a flat, oval disc; and its size 
about one-eightieth by one-hundredth of an inch. 
Its edges are toothed, hence its specific name, 
denticulata. Its motion is very slight. 

This genus of plants ( Desmidiacee ) multiplies 
at an extraordinary rate, and in two ways: first, 
by spores, equivalent to seeds; and second, by a 
process called binary self-division. The latter 
process is both curious and interesting. 

The figures A to F illustrate this mode of mul- 
tiplication. A shows the plant just separated 
into two distinct parts, and as cleanly cut as if 
with a knife, but still connected by a lobe extend- 
ing from each part. B,C, D, E and F show addi- 
tions made to the lobe by, first, the lateral 
enlargement, and by the subsequent division of 
each, until we have three, five, seven, nine and 
thirteen. On separation, the connecting lobe be- 
comes toothed. 

At first the new growth is not quite so large as 
the parent part, but it soon becomes an exact 
counterpart. The entire process of self-division 
and multiplication occupies about three and one- 
half hours. 

Only recently the writer had the good fortune 
to observe a part of this process, but was unfor- 
tunately, prevented witnessing its 
consummation by the advent of ======p 
a small Goth of an animal which, 2D 
Fig, 2. 











to the thorax; but through it the intestinal canal 
may be traced to its termination near the tail. 
The tail proper is furnished with tufts of the same 
feathery form as the legs. 

The female differs from the male in many re- 
spects. She is larger and her body is not so 
attenuated, the distinguishing difference, however, 
being that she is generally seen carrying two bags, 
or sacs, one on either side of her body, each of 





duced. 
brood produce other egg-sacs, so that a constant 
succession is maintained. 

As each mother Cyclops produces several of 
these sacs, the progeny must soon be enormous. 











in the same ratio, and taking but twenty as the 
average for each moulting, her descendants would 
in twelve months reach the astounding number 
of four anda half millions. Of course many eggs 
never mature, and multitudes of the young fur- 
nish food for larger animals. By this means the 
Cyclops is prevented from monopolizing the 
waters. 

A compliment is often paid toa young mother 
by telling her that her pretty babe is “the image 
of her mother.”” This cannot be said to Mother 
Cyclops, for forms more unlike than her and her 
offspring can scarcely be found. The young pass 
through several stages before they finally attain 
the true type of the parent. 

The Daphma pulex (Fig. 5), often called the 





happening to be in the same 
tank, suddenly swallowed the plant. 

Closterium lunula (Fig. 2) is another form of 
Desmid, in which several very interesting features 





THE YOUTH'S COMPANION. 


the young microscopist for any amount of trouble | 


The male and female of | 





male, it is attenuated and disproportionate in size | 





which contains thirty or forty eggs. These mature | tended. A cilium is a delicate, hair- 
in from two to ten days, according to tempera-| like appendage, pointed at its base, 
ture, and from them the young Cyclops are pro- | gradually widening to its centre, and 
In about one month the females of this | then tapering to a point. 


It has been calculated by Jurine that if all the | 
members of one mother survived and multiplied | 


‘“‘water-flea,’”’ is another of the very common 
forms. It belongs to the same family as the fleas 
which infest animals. Its body lies between two 
shell-like valves connected at the back of the 
head. It will well repay careful study, but as it is 
very active, it is generally shown at 
a disadvantage, pressed down on its 
side in the live-box. This is the 
view shown in the figure, which, 
however, has the advantage of re- 
vealing its internal organization. 
Still, a free view in the tank, when 
at rest, should be sought for. 

The Daphnia swims by a series of 
jerks. The female is generally seen 
carrying a brood of three to six eggs, which lie 
in a cavity between her back and the shelly cov- 
|ering. There they remain until the young are 
almost developed; when matured, they closely 
resemble the parent. The antennex, or horns, are 
very beautiful, and are fringed with the most 





Fig. 5. 








delicate hairs. These furnish a fair test of the 
defining power of the lens used, which should 
resolve them without difficulty. 

Sometimes the cast-off shell-coverings are 
|found. They are worthy of examination, for 
they reveal every part of the outer covering, even 
to the delicate hairs of the antenne. How the 
animal gets out of its covering is a mystery. 

Fertile as is the Cyclops, the Daphnia is still 
more so. It has been calculated that the descen 
dants of a single mother might, under the most 


favorable circumstances, in six months reach the | 


enormous figures of forty billions, which would 
weigh eight tons, and, placed in procession, reach 
more than twelve million miles, or five hundred 
times round the earth. But, as with Cyclops, 
they fortunately do not develop at this rate, or 
we should, *twixt one and the other, be in the 
position of having 


“Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink.” 


The Vorticella nebulifera is shown in Fig. 6. 
There are few ponds in which representatives of 
the genus Vorticellide are not found. Attached by 
a slender stalk to the stems or leaves of plants, 
or to delicate alge floating in the water, or para- 
sitic on the bodies of Cyclops, Daphnia, or water- 
snails, they are so common as to be ‘‘conspicuous 
in their absence.” 

The transparent body is placed at the extremity 
of a comparatively long, flexible stalk. This 
| stalk, which is less than one-thousandth of an 
inch in diameter, is a hollow tube, which, how- 
|ever, contains muscles which enable the little 
animal to contract or extend itself at will. This 
stalk, although essential, is the last part devel- 
oped as the animal approaches maturity, and as 


| soon as this is reached provision for future gener- | 


| ations begins. 
| In Fig. 6 the entire life-history is illustrated. 
| A is the stem of a water-plant. B is an animal 

fully extended, with its cilia also ex- 


On the top 
of the cup, or body, the cilia are 
placed as close together as will admit 

| of a revolution being made. When put into 

| motion, they all revolve on their bases, and all 
in the same direction. The motion is so rapid 
that the eye cannot follow it, and the effect pro- 
duced is that of a revolving wheel. The motion 
produces a considerable current in the water, and 
brings within the vortex minuter animals, and 
other substances, for food. 

Whilst thus engaged the slightest tap on the 
table will cause the animal to contract itself, and 
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| proceeds until at E a division takes place. At 
| F one animal is seen with its active cilia devel- 
oped, whilst the other has cilia developed near its 
base. 

Why isthis? It means that the young creature 
has to begin life on its own account. This body 
becomes elongated, as at G, breaks away from 
the parent stem, and swims about in the water 
by means of its cilia until it finds a suitable rest- 
ing-place where it may establisha home. Having 
made a selection, it attaches itself by its base. 
Being ‘‘fixed,’’ in about two hours the cilia at the 
mouth of the cup appear. A foot-stalk begins 
to develop, and proceeds until we have once more 
the perfect individual, as at B. The entire opera- 
tion of constructing two individuals out of one 
occupies Dame Nature only three or three and 
one-half hours. It is called gemmation or bud- 
ding. 

Sometimes, when the weather is very hot and 
the ponds are dried up, the Vorticelle encyst 

themselves, and, becoming detached, are con- 
veyed by the wind to strange places, such as 
the gutters of houses, and there, when the 
rains fall, they unfold themselves. 

If the selection of a pond be a good one, 
Conochilus Volvor (Fig. 7) may be among 
the captures; and if it is, the collector is to 
be congratulated. Though similar to the 
Vorticella in some respects, it is, 
being more highly developed, 
placed amongst the Rotifere. It 
is somewhat rare, but a sight of it 
will prove ample compensation for 
a good many disappointments. The searcher 
need not feel discouraged if he make several 
unsuccessful efforts, for it often happens that 
one visit to a pond will be unproductive, and 
the next yield golden results. To no class of 
investigators is the old distich, 





“If at first you don’t succeed, 
Try, try, try again,” 
more appropriate than to microscopists. 
While Conochilus Volvox is one of the 
most beautiful, it is also one of the most 
singular forms of animal life; and has, so far 
as the writer knows, hitherto baffled all at- 
tempts to solve its origin. Its form is glob- 
ular, and this globe is a mass of from sixty 
to one hundred and twenty individuals, all 
| united to a common centre by a foot-stalk. This 
centre is, however, but the centre of a transparent 
globe, through which each animal protrudes. 
This globe is so transparent and delicate that it 
can be made out only under favorable circum- 
stances. Each animal has an independent ex- 
istence, and if it be destroyed the colony is not 
affected. It has the power, too, of contraction 
| and extension, like the Vorticella, but apparently 
| only as far as the outside of the globular en- 
velope 

Within this globe, germs or eggs are to be ob- 
served. These are designed, of course, to main- 
tain the species; but when the colony breaks up, 
which, unfortunately, it generally soon does, no 
one knows what becomes of these germs. The 
mouth part of this little animal is funnel-shaped, 
and is surrounded by a continuous row of delicate 
cilia. As these are kept in constant action, and 
by almost every individual at the same time, a 
very considerable current is produced. 

The most singular property Conochilus pos- 
sesses is its motion. Like Volvox globator, it is 
generally revolving, and, like it, not on its axis, 
but with a steady, irregular, rolling motion, in 
any and every direction. When it is under exam- 
ination, it is necessary to keep the tank in which 
it is placed in constant motion, in order to follow 
its movements, which are so rapid that it wanders 
out of the field of vision every moment. Its size 
is from the sixteenth to the eighth of an inch, 
so that it is quite visible to the unassisted eye. 
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For the Companion. 


THROUGH THE SUMMER WOODS. 


| After the delicate wood-blossoms of spring have 
| passed away, the ‘flowers of the field’’ begin 
“to appear. Buttercups and daisies adorn the 
meadows, the lilies grow and thrive, and the num- 
berless species of the composite family abound. I 
think that this abundance of flowers in the field 
has a tendency to divert the attention of flower- 
seekers from the deep woods, so that the wood- 
flowers of summer and autumn are not so well 
known as those of spring. Many of them have 
no popular name by which they are generally 
known. It is true that few of the midsummer 
species appear in such great abundance as those 
of spring, but many of them are beautiful, and 
some are very curious. 

There is a little plant whose blossom, both 
beautiful and curious, may be called the connect- 
ing link between the flowers of spring and those 
of summer. Its botanical name is Polygala pau- 





so quickly is this done, literally, in the twinkling 
of an eye, that only the result can be seen. On 
recovering from its surprise, it is seen by its ex- | 
tension that the stalk was contracted in a spiral | recognize. I well remember how much my first 
form, as at C. | discovery of this lovely little flower delighted me. 

B is a mature form, and future generations | It was at the close of a long botanizing tramp. 
must be provided for. To effect this the cilia are| Coming out of the deep woods to a place where 
withdrawn; the cup is closed and assumes a ball- | the grass grew thinly among the trees, I descended 
| like form when it is said to be encysted. A lat-|a hill which sloped toward the western sun. 
|eral expansion, as at D, begins and gradually | Suddenly I came upon a thick bed of beautiful 


cifolia. Some of the botanists give it the com- 
mon name of flowering wintergreen—an appro- 
priate name, but one which not many would 
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flowers, in extent half as large as an ordinary sitting- 
room. The plants were very delicate, only a few 
inches high; all bore a tuft of leaves, and most of 
them a rose-red flower, though a few flowers were 
pure white. 

As in all the species of Polygala, the flowers are as 
remarkable in form as they are beautiful in color, 
and I spent a long time in examining the wings and 
showy fringed crest. Afterward I learned that this 
is one of the plants whose fertile flowers are usually 
unseen, because they have no showy petals, being 
concealed, as in the Polygala, on underground root- 
stocks, or, as in several violets, by the large green 
leaves after the colored flowers have passed away. 

Wealthy owners of conservatories spend thousands 
of dollars in obtaining rare specimens of that remark- 
able family of plants known as orchids. Their strange 
forms, their beauty, their fragrance, their method of 
fertilization by insects, are well worthy of the most 
minute study. 

Some of the most showy and interesting species of 
orchids are to be found in our summer woods. One 
of these is the Cypripedium or lady’s-slipper. The 
earliest species is the stemless lady’s-slipper, which 
grows in moist evergreen woods and bears a large, 
rose-purple flower, in shape more 
like a sac or bag than a slipper. It 
is the Nepalese lady’s-slipper that 4 
bears the closest resemblance to 
the thing from which it takes its 
name. Two varieties of yellow 
flower of this species are found in 
the low woods, and in some cold 
bogs in July may be found an 
abundance of the large, white é 
lady’s-slipper, with its beautiful 
sac of shaded pink stripes. It is 
an interesting fact that the scien- 
tific name of this flower, Cypri- 
pedium, is an ancient Greek popular name, and sig- 
nifies Venus’s-slipper. 

A charming little plant that grows in wet bogs, 
rather rarely, so far as my experience goes, is the 
Calla palustris, a delicate little cousin of the great 
Egyptian calla so familiar as a house plant. The pure 
white envelope whose beauty wins attention is not, 
of course, the true flower, but is the spathe which 
surrounds the minute flowers, which are arranged on 
a fleshy axis called the spadix. The fair white cup of 
this calla, rising among its heart-shaped leaves, is in 
striking contrast with the stagnation and decay in 
the midst of which it often grows. 

The pyrola is a little plant which I like to meet in 
my woodland rambies, though its flowers are neither 
very peculiar nor beautiful. It sends up a stem bear- 
ing a few, or in one species many, nodding white 
flowers that remind me of a pyramid of little um- 
brellas or a miniature tower of Nanking, with its 
bell at every corner swaying in the wind. But only 
those who have listened to the music of the spheres 
can hear the tinkling of these little bells. The pyrola 
always seems to have a message of good cheer. 

Deep in the summer woods. grows a plant that 
seems to produce in nearly all who behold it a feeling 
of repulsion. It is white in stem, leaf and flower, 
and its intense paleness produces the impression of 
death, not of life. One name that is given to it is 
corpse-plant; another, derived from its form, is 
Indian-pipe. Catherine Beecher asks it : 


“Pale, mournful flower, that hidest in shade 
Mid er damps and murky glade, 


th moss and mould, 
Why dost thou hang thy ghastly head, 
So sad and cold ?’ 
Elaine Goodale describes it thus: 


“Death in the wood,— 
In the death- lips soem 
Death in a whiteness that curdled the blood, 
Now black to the very heart.” 

The botanical name of this death-like plant is 
Monotropa uniflora, which, translated, means the 
one-flowered one-turn, and accurately describes its 
form. The stem ascepds straight for four or five 
inches; then, directly beneath the flower, it makes a 
sharp turn, so that the flower looks down and not up, 
until it is old, when it straightene. The Indian-pipe 
is a parasite on the roots of trees or other plants, and 
grows singly or in close bunches of a dozen or more. 

Now let us take a little journey to one of nature’s 
less accessible retreats. It is a bowl-shaped depres- 
sion among the mountains. Apparently it was once 
a little pond of clear water, but during unnumbered 
years it has been slowly filling with a curious vegeta- 
ble growth or moss. Near the edges of the pond the 
moss has become solid enough to bear our weight; 
but as we step out upon it we feel it tremble beneath 
our feet, and we see that our footsteps shake the 
whole surface of the moss. 

As we go toward the centre of the pond our feet 
sink in the wet moss, and at last it is not safe to go 
further. There is still a space of open water in the 
pond, but it is dark and unwholesome in appearance. 
Myriads of black, shiny bugs dart across its surface, 
and occasionally a tortoise awkwardly swims about, 
like a plate thrown into the water. 

The whole place is full of the suggestion of snakes. 
Yet above is the clear blue sky; around are the 
thickly-wooded mountain sides. The pond is bordered 
by a thick hedge of mountain laurel, its rose and 
crimson-spotted flowers making a garland of rich 
coloring; and from the wet moss the mysterious 
pitcher-plants are growing. The leaves or pitchers, in 
shape more like a swollen tube with a hooded top, 
spring in a cluster from the roots, and among them 
rises the strong stem that bears the deep purple 
flower, its fiddle-shaped petals curving over the curi- 
ous umbrella-like expansion of the style. 

Here these curious plants grow, and here also, in 
the mossy pond, two or three lovely little orchids are 
found; the arethusa, the calopogon and the pogonia, 
each of which has a delicate pink flower. 

It would be a pleasant task to write of other flowers 
which are found in the woods in summer, but I will 
mention only one more, the fringed gentian, queen of 
the autumn woods. Through all the spring and 
summer this plant seems to store up the sunshine and 
the dark blue of the sky that it may unfold them in 
matchless beauty almost in the face of wintry winds. 





“Along this quiet wood road, winding slow, 
When free October ranged its sylvan ways, 
* 4 * . * 
In matchless beauty, tender and serene, 
The gentian reigned, an undisputed queen.” 


So writes Elaine Goodale, a New England poet who 
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has described in verse with delicate appreciation | shaker to be used in hot water for washing dishes, | furniture. Highly-colored pictures of saints in smiling 
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many of the wood-flowers, from Mayflower to} where it will prove to be a great convenience, and in 


gentian. J. MERVIN HULL. 


—_o—__—_ 
THE OLD TOYS. 


| 
With your wax dolls and bicycles, your puzzles and 


our 
And Pn many costly trinkets one scarcely knows their 


iy 
I want to tell you something that perhaps you do not 


now,— 
Boys and girls were just as happy forty years ago. 
—Farm and Home. 


—_————~or——_—_ 


For the Companion. 


HINTS ON ECONOMY. 
Strings. 


Only a piece of string! Never mind, save it; you 
may not need it this moment, but before long you 
will be glad that the string was not lost or destroyed, 
for short pieces of twine are often useful. 

Hang the string on a convenient hook, and do 
the same with every piece of cord that comes into 

the house on parcels from the 
e> — grocery or dry goods store, or 
elsewhere. Save all kinds of 
string, and when a large number 
of pieces has been accumulated, 
sort out the different styles, and 
at odd moments tie together all 
similar pieces with firm, neat 
knots. If tied properly in a 
square knot—see Fig. 1—the 
knot will never slip. Make each 
different kind of string into a 
separate ball. 

When winding the twine, 
allow one end of it to hang over the hand from be- 
tween the thumb and first finger; then wind the cord 
over the first and second fingers, asin Fig. 1; keep on 
winding until it becomes bulky, then carefully slip 
the string off of the fingers and place it on the 
thumb, as shown in the illustration. The ball can 
be held in this way until all the string is wound. 

The object in placing the ball on the thumb is to 
keep a hole in the centre of 
the ball with the end of the 
cord hanging out of it, so 
that the twine can be un- 
wound from the centre by 
simply pulling the depending 
end 


Make the string up into 
balls about as large as a good- 
sized apple. 

A very pretty cover for a 
ball of twine can be made of 
four different colored rib- 
bons, each about an inch and 
a half in width, sewed to- 
gether in the form of a bag, 
with the ribbons at the bot- 
tom of the bag folded over 
into a point before sewing, 
so the divisions may be 
smooth and pointed at the 
base, where a small hole 
should be left for the end of 
the string to pass through 
(Fig. 2). The ends of the 
ribbon at the top of the bag 
may be turned over on the 
right side of the bag, and 
allowed to hang down in 
pointed flaps, the points be- 
ing made by turning the cor- 
ners of the ribbon in on the 
under side and fastening 
them in place with two or 
three stitches. There should 
also be a casing at the top of the bag, and a narrow, 
bright ribbon run through for a draw-string. If this 
little ornament be hung in a handy place with a small 
pair of scissors attached, for cutting the string, the 
common twine ball will prove very useful and may 
save many a precious moment, which otherwise 
might be lost in hunting for a piece of twine. 


Candles. 


Pieces of candles are often wasted becausé¢ people 
do not understand how to use them to the best 
advantage. 

When a candle has 
burned down to the edge 
of the candle-stick, take 
the candle out, and stick 
four pins in the candle 
near the bottom, accord- 
ing to Fig. 3; then place 
the candle on the candle- 
stick so that the pins 
will rest on and be sup- 
ported by the candle- 
stick. In this way the 
small piece of candle can 
be burned entirely down, leaving no waste piece. 
There is more truth than one would believe in the 
old saying of ‘‘Waste not, want not,” and though it 
be only a wee piece of candle, the piece will give 
light, and is worthy of being saved. 

Another way to use the short bits of candle is this: 
Let a drop of the hot oil or wax 
fall from the candle upon a saucer 
or small plate; press the bottom of 
the candle firmly upon this melted 
drop; it will adhere readily, and 
burn down to the end of the wick, 
without danger or trouble. 


Soap. 


All the little scraps of soap can 
be used, even the tiniest ones. 
Save the bits from the kitchen 
soap, and when you have half a dozen or more put 
by, take a small-sized baking-powder can, soak of 
the label, and puncture holes in both ends by ham- 
mering a nail through the tin (Fig. 4). Select a can 
with a cover that fits firm and close, for there must 
be no danger of the lid slipping off. 


Fie. 2. 


Fig. 3. 
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using it there will be no danger of getting streaks of 
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agony adorned the walls, and a kid, a goose and three 
chickens enjoyed undisturbed freedom of the house. 


soap on the china, which is liable to happen when a| The black cat, after staring me out of countenance 


| large cake of soap is used in the water with the 
| dishes. 

For saving small pieces of toilet soap, make a five- 
inch square bag of white 
flannel, and use white 
cotton tape to form a 
loop at the top of the 
bag, so it can be hung up 
when not in use (Fig. 5). 
Before sewing up the 
bag, outline the word 
“Soap” in fancy letters 
on.one side of the bag 
and any other desired 
decoration. Turkey red 
cotton is best to use for 
the lettering, av it does 
not fade. 

Hang the bag in # con- 
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venient place, and from time to time, as the cakes of 
toilet soap decrease in size until too small for use, 
drop the pieces into the bag, and when it is half-full, 
sew up the open ng at the top, and the bath-bag will 
ide ready for use. 


Brooms. 


With a little care brooms can be kept equal to new 
for a long time; as with everything else, they must 
be well treated to do their best work. 

Always scald a new broom before it has ever been 
used. Pour boiling water all over the broom where 
it is attached to the handle; then stand the broom up 


floor and the straws uppermost. This treatment 
renders the broom soft and pliable, making it wear 
better. 

When a broom is not in use never stand it with the 
straws next the floor, for it tends to make the broom 
5 one - sided and 
U spoils its shape. 
Rather stand the 
broom so it will 
rest on the end of 
the handle, with 
the straws lightly 
leaning against 
the wall; or, bet- 
ter still, pierce a 
hole through the 
top of the broom- 
handle with a red- 
hot nail, run a 


EDs 
strong string 


Fie. 6, Fig.7. Fie. 8, through the hole 


and tie it in a loop to hang the broom up by. . 

Then see that the broom is always hung up clear of 
the floor when it is put away. 

If, after a time, the broom begins to grow brittle 
again, subject it to the same treatment as at first, 
and it will again become pliable. Or it is a good 
plan to put the broom into the hot suds in the boiler 
on washing-day, after the clothes are removed, and 
leave it a few moments to soak; then shake it out 
thoroughly, and stand it™up to dry. This will not 
only render the straws more pliable, but will cleanse 
the broom from lint or other dirt in the inside of it. 

To restore a worn broom (Fig. 6), soak it thor- 
oughly in scalding water, and be sure that every 
straw is well scalded; then shake out the broom, and 
while it is wet bend it in its proper form, so that all 
the straws will lie straight and even. This done, 
fasten a cloth band around the broom to keep it in 
shape until it has completely dried (Fig. 7). Next 
remove the band, and with a large pair of scissors 
clip the long, umeven straws on the edge, and you 
will be surprised at the improved appearance of the 
broom (Fig. 8). 

If these suggestions are faithfully carried out, 
brooms will wear better, last longer, sweep cleaner, 
and in every way prove far more satisfactory. 




















For the Companion. 


DONOGH DUVE’S LAST PRANK. 


“You look tired, Alice,” said Cousin Gwen. “I must 
not forget that you dainty Americans are not in 
training for the long country tramps we Irish girls 
think nothing of. Here’s Katty Cullinane’s cabin; 
let us turn in for a rest, and a chat with 
the old creature.” 

“What a pretty picture her cabin would 
make with the velvet brown thatch, and the 
little window peeping out from the thick 
wall of fuchsia!’’ I exclaim. 

“It is pretty, but if you sketched all the 
picturesque peasant-cabins in the County 
Cork, you would have a mountain of a book 
to carry away with you. If Katty gives us 
a drink of buttermilk, as she surely will, 
take a look at your cup; some of the bits of 
crockery our peasants have are really val- 
uable and rare. They were picked up years 
ago in the troubled times when the ‘quality’ thought 
more of saving their lives than their property, and 
the odd, stray dishes have somehow found their way 
down to our day. 

“There is not a better history of Bandon in all the 
south of Ireland than old Katty, and her yarns are 
| 80 trustworthy that many a literary man has come to 
| her for notes and ideas. She is well along toward 
ninety, but if my twenty-two-year-old wits were half 
as keen as hers, I would be very well content.” 
| The door of the cabin stood hospitably open, in 
| spite of a blustering wind, and the keen cold of a late 
November day. An old woman in a white-frilled cap 
sat on a low stool by the fire, smoking a short, black 
pipe. Hearing our voices, she rose, and bade us wel- 
come with hearty courtesy, as she drew up three- 
legged stools for us in the warmest glow of the little 
fire burning on the hearth. 

Out of regard to what she considered the exalted 
station of her visitors, she quenched her dudeen 
| under her arm, and laid it down in the ashes beside 
| the cat. 
| The stone floor of the one-roomed cabin was varied 
| with many a crack and hollow; the walls were of 

















to dry, with the end of the handle resting on the | 


for full five minutes with her big yellow eyes, crossed 
the room and crawled into the half-open drawer of 
the sideboard. She presently reappeared with a 
kitten in her mouth, which she gravely laid in my 
lap. I was very fond of kittens, and was touched 
with this proof of confidence and discrimination. 

‘Ach, the creature!” exclaimed Katty. “She knew 
you’d have a good word for her kitten, Miss, as I 
was goin’ to drown to-morrow; the auld cat’s as 
crabbed and knowin’ as Donogh Duve himself.” 

“And who is Donogh Duve?” I asked. 

“Wisha, Miss, and that’s a long story; but if the 
chatter of an old crone doesn’t weary an elegant 
young lady like yourself, ye shall have it and wel- 
come. 

**Ye’ll be likin’ to hear of the last caper poor 
Donogh cut before the hangman sent the divil his 
own. There was three brothers of the MacCarthy 
Duves, Donogh, Daniel and Michael, all rogues as 

| bad as they could be, but Donogh was the worst o’ 
the lot. ‘ 
“*Twas in 1773, I mind the date well, for me grand. 
| father was watchman # year in Bandon town. 
| *T'was a great honor for Me family, sure, and many’s 
| the time me poor father told me about it, may the 
heavens be his bed this night! 

“Besides callin’ out the time o’ night, the watch- 
men told the direction of the wind and the gineral 
| look o’ the weather. Me grandfather—the saints 
make room for him!—not bein’ much of a scholar, 
| was bothered like to know east from west when the 
sun was gone. But there never was a Cullinane yet 
as couldn’t make his wits stop up the holes in his 
learning Was there a breeze from the north, me 
grandfather would cry: 

“Wind a-blowin’ up Stringer’s Lane!’ 

“Or from the west: 

“*A-blow agin me as I walks to Pat Finerty’s 
corner!’ 

“Was it in the south, he’d screech out: ‘Wind 
straight in me face as I goes up to where Joe Hopper 
lived afore he went to Ameriky!’ 

“Things then was in the main comfortable and 
quiet in Bandon. The dreadful rebellion was over; 
the Protestants had left off hanging priests, and the 
days were long gone by when you could see on the 
public road a gossoon (boy) wid a pike above his head, 
and stuck on the pike a man’s tongue, and the bloody 
villain yellin’, ‘Who’ll buy a Protestant’s tongue?’ 
There was plenty to eat and drink, and did anybody 
want to kill a pig or a sheep of his own he could do 
it widout sayin’ by yer leave to nobody.” 

Owing to the alarming scarcity of food caused by 
the reckless slaughter of cattle and stock of all sorts, 
during the Great Rebellion, paragraphs like the fol- 
lowing abound in the history of that time, to which 
Gwen called my attention when we went home. 








“Upon the petition of Mrs. Anne B. (widow), and 
consideration had of her old age and weakness of 
body, it is thought fit, and ordered, that she be, and 
she is hereby permitted and licensed to kill and dress 
so much lamb as shall be necessary for her own use 
and eating—not exceeding three lambs for this whole 
year—notwithstanding any declaration of the said 
commissioners of Parliament to the contrary.” 

“Though there was an end to the great troubles of 
the Bandon people then,” old Katty continued, “they 
had a power o’ worry wid the thievin’, darin’ ways 0’ 
the MacCarthy Duves; house-breakin’, sheep-stealin’, 
highway robbery, and all that was bad. So clever 
and foxy was they in their diviltry that nobody could 
catch ’em at it, and nobody dared risk his skin wid 
chasin’ of ’em too close. 

“Poor Donogh! Wid all his sins, there was many 
a one to miss his rollickin’ songs, and the merry 
twinkle in his eye, when he was gone below. One 
man in those parts had no fear of him; this was Mr. 
Sherrill, a gentleman who had a fine property near 
Kilworth Mountain. 

“Once on a time, Donogh’s little niece, a bit child 
o’ three, with purty blue eyes and yellow curls, came 
nigh to gettin’ under the hoofs of a runaway horse. 
Mr. Sherrill was ridin’ by at the time, and just at the 
right moment he jumps down from his horse and 
saves the baby’s life—gettin’ a kick on his head from 
the runaway baste, the scar of which he took to his 
grave. 

“After that, Donogh was ready to die twenty times 
| over for Mr. Sherrill, and a rough sort o’ friendship 
| began betwixt the two. 
| “Rogues was not scarce in those days, and next to 
Donogh Duve, every poor fellow who had a bit 0’ 
| money upon him at night on a lonely road was afraid 
of meetin’ Rory Brennan. Another dare-devil of a 
fellow was he, who got his livin’ out of travellers on 
the roads about Kilworth, he and three or four men, 
his companions, as bad as himself. Brennan attacked 
Mr. Sherrill’s agent one day as he was crossin’ the 
moor, and made off wid every farthing of the rents 
he was bringing home to his master. When pay-day 
came round agin, nobody had the courage to go over 
to Kilworth for the money, and Mr. Sherrill was 
gettin’ very uneasy in himself for want of it. 

‘“‘Hearin’ how matters was, Donogh Duve crops up 
and says, ‘Arrah, Mr. Sherrill! and if ye’ll trust me to 
fetch the money, I’ll bring every farthing of it safe 
and sound to your honor, and there’ll be need of a 
sharper fellow than Rory Brennan to stop me on the 
way.’ 

*“Donogh had got a ragged old coat on him, and a 
pair o’ leather breeches grimy as me little pipe there. 
His hair was pulled over his eyes till he looked like 
one 0’ the stupid gossoons that minds the sheep over 
toward South gate. 

“Mr. Sherrill was pleased entirely at the thought 
o’ gettin’ his money. Feelin’ he could trust Donogh, 
he gives him a letter, lends him a rough pony, and 
starts him off over the bleak moor wid a ‘God speed 
ye!’ 

“Donogh hadn’t put half the distance behind him, 
when a smart-lookin’ fellow on a big black horse 
comes up alongside the pony. 

‘Whither away, my boy, so late in this deserted 
country?’ asks the stranger. 

“Out raps Donogh wid the truth, that he is goin’ to 
| fetch money from Kilworth, and would be bringin’ 
|it back the next day. Black Harry, the horse, 
| he knew was Brennan’s, and the fellow astride of 








Drop the pieces of soap inside the can and place the | rough clay and plaster. Besides the bed, a queer old | him was, of course, one of Brennan’s men, though 


lid on securely. This transforms the can into a soap- | sideboard and our stools, there seemed very little |a stranger to Donogh. 


Duve was sure of being 
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watched and tracked, whatever answer he gave the 
fellow, and he was for tryin’ couldn’t he get a bit of 
fun out o’ what seemed a very bad job. 

“At the cross-roads where the gibbet stood as Larry 
Foley was hanged on for stealin’ three geese and a 
leather breeches, the stranger turned his horse, but 
not before givin’ Donogh a power o’ advice about 
takin’ care o’ his money, and tippin’ him half a crown 
to drink his health wid. 

“Safe and sound Donogh arrived at Kilworth, and 
the next day he set out on the homeward stretch wid 
Mr. Sherrill’s money in a stout bag under his cloak. 

“*The top o’ the mornin’ to you!’ said a voice near 
the gibbet, and, as he expected, his acquaintance of 
the day before rode up to him on the same divil’s imp 
of a horse, at that place. ‘And have ye the money, 
me boy?’ he asked, polite as if butter wouldn’t melt 
in the mouth of him. 

«<«] have, yer honor,’ says Donogh, mild as milk, 
and simple-looking as a calf. 

«Then out wid every blessed stiver of it this min- 
ute, or I’ll stretch ye out on the grass wid a bullet 
through your thick skull!’ 

“The poor country gossoon tumbled off his pony, 
and dropped on his knees, all of a tremble, wid his 
two hands clasped forninst him. 

“‘Holy Mother!’ he said@but a decent gintleman 


like yer honor wouldn’t be after robbin’ a poor lad | _ 


of his master’s money !’ 


‘Out wid the bag, I say!’ reared the other, rippin’ 


out a string o’ curses that would make your hair 
stand on end, Miss. ‘Keep me waitin’ another min- 
ute, and divil a bit of pickin’s will the dogs find on 
your bones when I’m done with ye! Do ye heed me? 
*Tis Rory Brennan’s right-hand man as is wastin’ his 
breath on the likes 0’ ye.’ 

“The gossoon hands over the bag, mum as an ear- 
wig, the eyes of him big as saucers wid fright. The 
robber got down from his horse, and while he was | 
making the bag fast in his belt, the boy edged a peg | 
nearer, and says he, sheepish-like, ‘Wisha, sir, before | 
ye go, would ye drive a bullet through me hat to! 
make the master think I made a terrible fight of it, 
entirely?’ and wid a twinkle in his eye, he set up his 
battered auld hat in the road. 

“The weight o’ the money-bag had put Brensan’s . 
man in a mighty good temper, so he cracked a bit of 
a smile, and put another hole in the hat. 

«Drive a second one through this, yer honor,’ said 
the gossoon, holding out the tail of his coat. Bang 
went another bullet. ‘And through this,’ liftin’ a 
fold of his cape. 

“‘Irrah, don’t bother me; I’ve emptied me pistol 
on ye now; perhaps ye’d be havin’ me load agin for 
your foolish tricks,’ said the man, goin’ to fetch his 
horse, that durin’ the firin’ had wandered a few 
paces away after grass. 

“Quick as a cat, Donogh jumped betwixt him and 
the horse, and, cocking his big loaded pistol, which 
he had held hidden under his cloak, he roared, ‘Give 
back that bag, ye scoundrel, or by every saint in the 
big book, I’ll send you to purgatory as you stand | 
there. For,’ thundered he, ‘here’s the master of your 
master; here’s Donogh Duve!’ 

“Pale as a ghost the astonished man did as he was | 
told, meek as a baby. He knew the game was up for 
him. First he laid down his pistol and ball in the 
road, then followed the money-bag, his own purse, | 
three watches and all the valuables he had about him. 


Donogh got astride of Black Harry, and leading the | 
pony beside him, says he in the ear of Brennan’s | 


man, as he rode away, ‘The next time ye try to get 
the better of a poor simpleton on the road, think of 
Donogh Duve.’ 


“Not a week later, the three MacCarthy Duves | 


were caught while trying to rob a gentleman’s house 
near Shinagh Ford. A great fight they made of it to 
get free, and killed two men. This was not the first 
murder to be laid at their doors, and the three brothers 
got sentence to hang on Gallows Hill. 

“The day for the hangin’ of the famous MacCarthy | 
Duves brought crowds from every quarter, till the | 
roads was black wid people. As the boys in hand- 
cuffs and chains was brought out to the gibbet, an 


old woman rushed from the crowd and down she | 


drops on her knees before them. 


““*The Lord have mercy on your souls, me unhappy 
But hard was the | 


sons!’ she wails, like a banshee. 
answer she got. 


““*Ye old witch!’ cried Daniel Duve, with a curse, | 


to his own mother. 
all” 

“The fiendish creature! how could he be so cruel?” 
I ask, shocked. 

‘Ach, my dear, the whole town knew the beginning 
of this bad business. When those same boys was 
little kids, Dan stole a ha’penny ’orth o’ nails. He 
fetches ’em to his mother, and she to encourage him 
gives him a penny, and says, ‘Do the job as often as 
ye can, widout gettin’ catched, me little darlint!’ 

“There, Miss, I think ye has the whole story, and I 
hope ye’ll kindly excuse the long-winded rambling 
of an old woman. When one has lived ninety odd 
years, a lot of lumber gets piled up in one’s head, 
like in an old garret, and it is often hard to lay hands | 
on the bit of furniture one wants most.” 

“Katty, I have a favor to ask,” said Gwen. 

“What is it, Miss?” 


‘*Tis you were the cause of it 


“Give us the poor kitten you were going to drown.” 


“Oh, yes, and we will call it Donogh Duve.” 
RACHEL CAREW. 


—_+e,—_ -_— 


FOOLS AND MONKEYS. 


The evils of duelling have recently been illustrated 
by an occurrence both absurd and pathetic, which 
resulted from a combat in France. 


A travelling circus was stationed outside Paris, and 
two of its acrobats one night quarrelled so seriously 
that they determined upon fighting a duel for 
satisfaction of their wounded “honor.” According] 
they met, after the evening’s performance, in the 
public ring, fired at each other, at twenty-five paces, 
and shook hands, quite content. Neither was hurt, 
and neither had expected to be. 
There were, however, witnesses of the bloodless 
encounter, two monkeys, uietly munching nuts at 
the further extremity of the ring. They had been 
engaged, during the ~ Me Bane danny in riding round the 
= on horseback, firing pistols as they went. 
hen the duellists had left the stage, the monkeys 
ew aside their nuts, and seized upon the pistols. 
hey charged them as the men had done in their 
presence, stood at a distance 
aim, an - Each was killed, and thus were two 
poor little creatures made victims of human folly. 


of five paces apart, took | 


Children are often irritated and made sick by worms. 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comfits.”” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 

pe ee = 
The best thing out to-day, that all ages enjoy, is 
the New Parlor Game with the patent Rubber Tip- 
ped Projectile. No home is complete without it. 
The Rubber Tipped Arrow Co., Boston, Mass., are 
Headquarters, and are mailing it for 75 cents. [Adv. 
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secure your territo’ 


at once. Address, THE PINLEsS 
CLOTHES LINE Co., 17 


ermon Street, Worcester, Mass. 


obftiva BUSINESS 
EDUCATION HOME. 


y means of practical Correspondence instruction 
as given by the GHAUTACQUA 'HOOL of BUSINESS. 
Full particulars free. Addre 
. F. KIMBALL, Chamtanque Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 





FOOD 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS.INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED Mee pen _e 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES. 


MERITED SUCCESS. - 


Srirrins Deror. JOHN C CARLE S&Sons-NewYork 











“6 T imene” 
_ Collars and Cuffs. 


| Le’ me see—these *‘ LINENE” collars cost me just 
two = a half cents apiece—or twenty-five cents for 
| a box of ten collars; and I used to pay ese LANs 
| cents for asingle linen collar! I can wear these ** 
ENE?’ collars two or lees da Gergand and then, as they a 
BLE, I can tern 
i aad wear — two or 


ba a — Ss 
t ry a oev , [must 
oan ce my linen collars al- 
most Sears frayed out on 
the edge so they scratched 
my neck, after ing laun- 
= once or twice, a ae 
be thrown De hile 
) A. ** LINENE” collars 
are as smooth and comfort- 
able as can 
Then they are such @ great 
=a. Sir wore: me: 
Compact 
neat tang. 8 slab. ana 
cool and C in warm 





We will send 


you a pair of these 
shoes if you want to 














ask you to pay for {. 
them if you are not. 
satisfied. Write for | 
particulars. 


1307 Tremont St., 








et the 





eae, worn, wea: 
ken down in’ healt 
OTHER Se 
Mi iy washing on the old way, 
SELE-OPERAR adie Sheet 


as RU 
joe neumonta, Dipht cans Scar et 
-» Sent by mail, or circulars 


stam . H. TILTON 
Broad | St., Boston, Mass. 


sure wm "ie Geppe, P 

Fever Croup, ete. Price 50¢ 
both on receipt of 1-cent 

& Co., Fireworks, 136 


| Cooked, 


eather that never will 
by ars? If you haven’t and would like eviESIi just 
BLE 
ass., and t! will se of their 
| Barn g Goods dealers; ten collars or five pairs of 


wear a linen collar again +, I can help it. 
as I did :—send six cents to the 
gy rofl a4 and a ae a cufts. sample u care 
cuffs f¢ ~ pd cents. SOLD EVERY WHEE. 





he way, have you ever tried these “ss LINENE®. 
24 Exchange) stron, 

you 
by my ——— then buy a 1 OF Yor your 











seasoned 
and put up ready, 
except warming, 

for the table. 


No, our Soups 
are not extracts, 
concentrations nor 
such thing. They need 
absolutely ready for the 
|| excepted. To claim 
|| finer in quality than can ordinarily be  pre- 
|| pared at home is to claim WW good deal, but 
not more than we feel YW justified in doing. 


hens postage on a sample can costs 14 cents for which price we will send one of your 
choice 







no diluting. They are 
table, warming alone 
that our soups are 


Green Turtle, Terrapin,Chicken Consommé, Purée of Game, Muflagatawny, Mock 
| Turtle, Ox-Tail. Tomato, Chicken Gun bo, French Bouillon, Julienne, Pea, Printanier, 
j Mutton Broth, Vegetable, Beef, Pearl 1 Tapioca. 


These goods are forsale by Fancy Grocers. They are the best and you want no others. 


The Franco-American Food Co., 


42 West Broadway, New York. 











“No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, no comfortable feel in any member.” —Hood. 





It is at once evident to the thoughtful reader that Hood did not live in 
the time of the 


CURNEY HOT WATER HEATER 
AND RADIATOR. 


aa: there are many costly homes to-day, that the lines might apply to. 
Are you aware of the fact that we have published and are mailing free 
| two instructive books? 


“How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 


and ‘“* TEstrmon1aAL CoMPANION.” 


They are a universally read, and will aid zr = solving the problem 
comfort. Please send your address for copies. : 


GURNEY HOT-WATER HEATER COMPANY, 


Main Office, 163 Franklin St., cor. Congress, Boston, Mass. 
New YorK, 88 JOHN STREET. Cuicaao, 47 So. CANAL STREET. 
PRESENT TO 


AN LADIES =e 


The Greatest Inducements Ever Known To Introduce Our New Goods. 
If you enjoy a , cup of Delicious Tea send in aur orders. 334 lbs. Fine Tea 
by mail on receipt of $2 (mentioning this ‘ad.’ Beautiful premiums given 
away With $5 orders and upwards. The most aunemaennaae bargains ever 
offered, 9 te, the next thirty days. 
$20 orders to introduce our excellent New Crop Teas. Formosa 
a Amoy, Oolong, Congou, English Breakfast, Japan, Imperial, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder, Sun Sun Chop and Mixed mix 








of 














CET UP ORDERS. 


ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
A HANDSOME 












x 
Ib. Headquarters in United States for Fine Teas. One 
will go farther than three pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national repu- 
tation for selling Pure Goods Only. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (P.O. Box 289), 31 & 33 Vesey Si., New York. 





| SHOW THIS TO 





| PENN AVE., 





see them, and will not | 


MOOAR BROS.,. 





EUREKA KNITTING SIL 








China Tea Sets and Lamps with $10, | 


teas 20c. per | 
und of our tea | 


479 


NEICHBOR. 


YOUR 











SHOPPING BY MAIL. ; 
OUR FALL CA CATALOGUE 


DRY Goops 


Mailed to any address FREE. 
Ready about October 1st. 


Send us your name at once. 
Mention THE CoMPANION. 


(JOS. HORNE & CO., 
sy ave, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Fine Imported & Domestic Dress Goods & Silks our Specialty. 


EVERYBODY KNOWS THAT THE 


MACEE FURNACE Co. 


of Boston and Chicago make the best Fur- 
naces, Ranges and Stoves in the World. 














Every family ge the very best puetitnom ob 
tainable for heating the home and cooking the food. 
| Health and true economy demand it. Examine our 
latest productions, or send for illustrated circulars. 

We guarantee them to give perfect satisfaction in 
every particular, and to be positively unequalled for 
economy, durability and general convenience. 


For Sale by our Ageuts Everywhere. 


EVERY LADY 
WANTS A SILK DRESS. 


wats ie $e 
opportunity 
New Dep 
Silks direst 








Consumer. 


CHAFFEE’S 
Dress Silks 


are sold by all first- 
class dealers 
toumnons the U. 
is enables 
every lady to look 
at our goods be- 
fore purchasing. 


We warrant 
all our goods as 
represented. Each 
piece bearing our 
TRADE-MARK and 
WARRANTEE, that 
can be 


the OLDEST SILK 
MANUFACTURERS in 

U.S. Established 
in 1838, with over 50 
years’ experience. 


We guaran- 
tee CHAFFEE’S 
Dress SILKs for 
richness of color, 
superior finish 
and wearing qual- 
ities to be unex- 


We are manu- 
facturers of Gros- 
grains, setias. 

urahs, 
Francaise, ; n 
Aida Cloths 
black only. 


our local dealer does not keep our goods, send to 
= t rect, and we will furnish you samples of all our 
styles FREE, with prices. 


0. S. CHAFFEE & SON, 


Mansfield Centre, Conn. 








| EUREKA SILK 


PURE DYE 


FAST 
COLORS, 


BRILLIANT 
LUSTRE. 








Is the best for all kinds 


of Knitting Crochet 

Work, ete. Our celebrated Eureka W h Silks, for 

Art jEmbroide ery, Rope Silk ephyr — Etching 
Silks are unexcelled. TR 

4 and 100 


EUREKA SPOOL SILK iuctonnate < 


6 yard spools. These goods have s' 
oa th pe qonstasy ae nin ia nopuerty Se 
that they are in length 
strength and quality. ‘#. sale AP ALR leading jobbers an 
retailers throughou the United 


WASTE EMBROIDERY SILK 40 conte per oz 


hn rag Sows wong k, black or a colors, 
ieee 4, Pamphlet. reith rules for 
Kaitting, em Embroldery, etc., 10 cents mailed to any 


Pi spools, 
wist, 10 and 
he test of years 
for _ reason 


pen colors, 


CNS 


eer Eureka Silk 
Mfg. Co., 


Boston, Mass. 
- ADVICE TO DYSPEPTICS. 


betty Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience 

of a sufferer. Liver complaint a twin disorder. 

Lonsipetion a result of fzspenste. Food to = taken. 
avoid Mailed free to any addre: 





enn] 





i JOHN tt. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 14 years City Treas. 
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BARKED HIM OFF. 


Wild beasts are easily alarmed by the unexpected. 
The Italian’s organ monkey that saved itself from the 
bull-dog by taking off its cap, evidently seemed to the | 
startled brute a creature that could pull off its own 
head. A stranger instance is related by an African 
hunter who had returned from the Hottentot country, 
where he had been trapping for the animal collectors 
of Hamburg. He was out one afternoon with some 
of the natives, preparing a bait in a rocky ravine. 


“We had built a stout pen of rocks and logs and 
placed a calf asa bait. The sun was nearly down as 
we started for camp, and no one had the least sus- 
= of the presence of danger until a lion which 

been crouched beside a bush sprang out and 
knocked me down. 

“In springing upe upo . his prey the lion or tiger strikes | 
as he seizes his blow of the paw, if it falls on the | 
right spot, disables the victim at once. 

“I was so near this fellow that he oary a 
seized me by the shoulder and pulled me down. 
was + on the earth before I realized what had hap. 
penec 

“I was on my back and he stood with both paws on 
my waist, a natives and growling savagely. 
The men ran about three hundred feet and then 
halted, which was doubtless the reason why I was not | 
carried off at once. 

“I can say without conceit that I was fairly cool. 
The attack had come so suddenly that I had not had 
time to get ‘rattled.’ I had been told by an old Boer 
hunter, that if I ever found myself in such a predica- 
ment as this I must appeal to the lion’s fears. 

“Had I moved my arm to get my pistol the beast 
would have lowered his head and seized my throat. 
So long as I lay quiet he reasoned that I was dead, | 
and gave his attention to the natives. } 

“Suddenly [ barked like a dog, following the bark | 
with a growl, and that beast jumped twenty feet in 
his surprise. He came down between me and the 
natives, and I turned enough to see that his tail was 
down. 

“I uttered more barks and growls, but without 
moving a hand, and the lion, after making a circle 
around me, suddenly bolted and went off with a scare 
which would last him a week. 

“If you had picked up a stick and discovered it to 
be a snake - u would do just as the lion did. He 
supposed he had pulled down aman. The man turned | 
intoadog. He could not understand it and it fright- 
ened him.”’—Cor. San Francisco Journal. 
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HOW TO MAKE IT KEEP. 


Socrates used to preach the best rule of health. He | 
said it was temperance in all things; but Tom Hood Tt 
gave some very good rules regarding the preservation | 
of health and the avoidance of disease that may well | 
be repeated. 


“Take precious care bet tng precious health,” he 
wrote in @ letter to a friend; “but how, as the house. | 
wife says, to make it ki —_ 
“Why, then, don’t smoke-dry it, or pickle it in ever- 
lasting acids, like the Germans. Don’t bary it in a 
= ato pit, like the Irish. Don’t *s peers it in spirits, 
ke the barbarians. Don’t salt it down, like the 
Newfoundlanders. Don’t pack it in ice, like Captain 
Back. Don’t parboil it, like gooseberries. in’t pot, 
and don’t hang it. A rope is a bad ‘cordon sanitaire.’ 
Above all, don’t despond about it. not anxiety 
have ‘thee on the hip.’ Consider your health as your 
greatest and best friend, and think as well of it, in 
spite of all its foibles, as you can. 
“For instance, never dream, though you may have 
a ‘clever hack,’ of galloping consumption. Never 
faney every time you cough you are going to pot. 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





SEPT. 11, 1890. 








For the teeth use “Brown's Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.” This preparation gives the best 
results obtainable. Soap destroys the animal and veg- 
etable parasites on the teeth, and camphor hardens the 
gums. Price, %centsa bottle. pose by druggists. [ Adv. 

The Human Hair.—How many persons abuse this 
delicate and beautiful ornament, by burning it with 


| alcoholic washes, and plastering it with grease, which 


has no affinity for the skin, and is not absorbed. Bur- 
nett’s © i a Pp d of Cocoa-nut Oil, etc., is 
unrivalled as a dressing for the hair—is readily ab- 
sorbed, and is peculiarly adapted to its various condi- 
tions, preventing its falling off and promoting its 


healthy growth. [Adv. 
300 mixed, , Australian, e ete. 10e ; 75 var. ¢ and 


STAMPS album, lc. F. P. VINCENT, Chatham, N 


‘Piet megete MANUFACTURES. .¥ a vale 
able suggestive m e on _ receip' cent 
A. A. HYDE, W fichita, Kansas. _ 


(ce> MARK YOUR 


C. 
With THALMAN’s Famous Inpia INK. 25 A 
THALMAN MFG. CO., 62 Balt. St., Baltimore, Md. 


eae 1 Pyz INDIAN ARROW POINTS of flint | 


or one Stone Axe, p.p. 25 cts. 
illustrations, 10 cents. 
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‘out removal. H.A.WALES, Bridgeport, Cona. 
THE Most RELIABLE Foop 























cents. MERCER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Boots 
French ~* 
as 5 | Dressing 


{ Terence s Le on your | 








or Infants & invalids. 
NG E S$ fo w Srufants as invalids. 2 
pared Food, adapted to MD the weak 

8) O est stomach. 4 sizes cans. Pam 
F phiet free. WOOLRICH & CU. 


(on every label), PALMER, MASS. 





ical Hand Book, 33 


| fect curl. 


HORSE POWERS AND ENSILAGE CUTTERS. 








Wooler & Malick Mfg. Go, Box 2880, Abany, Now York FOR THE BOYS! 


SETTLED 


PENSIONS 


Soldie: ariaens, Parents send for blank aj 
tions and information. FAsEICK S ft ‘ee 
Pension Agent, Washington, D. C. 


lica- 


OLD CLAIMS 


under New Law. | | fer the best beya’ bicy- 
ein 


LL, | yonger ul 





FREE ; 


TRICYCLES | BABY WAGONS ao 


— & ALL 
TRL’ 
S DeviaHt| GRADES. 


Save moary, | y_ by bu oying f} 
from the makers. nd WV 
for prices. } 
Mew Haven Rattan Co 

New Haven, Conn. 


“ADONIS HAIR CURLER. 
—— a 








HE MOST PERFECT CURLER AND CRIMPER MADE. 
Simplest, Sy i= and easiest to yee Makes per- 
Catches or Spri 

Sold by dealers. For 25c. we will ii mail one post-paid. 
| HANCOCK & AL 


PAIN 





YOUR 


times now, Equally 





reely Pant Stretcher. 
FREE TO AGENTS, 
BAGGY KNEES POSITIVELY REMEDIED. 
BY MAIL, 18 CENTS. 
715 WASHINGTON STREET, Boston, Mass. 


THE PERFUME 


Of violets, the purity of the lily, the _ of 
the rose, and the flash of Hebe combine in 
Possoni' 's wondrous EID | 
























E pred ey BiTiieaTe ee THN at ELTA er , Lowest 
EASY PAYA headqua: ior aoe 
Gata free. ROUSE, HALARD & pecan - ee 
SUPERIOR | 
ME ER S @) N QUALITY, 
MODERATE 
PrON PT74 TREMION) Ss 


50.000 


PIANOS 
FULLY 
WARRANTED. 


SAN 
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THE-- ONLY - PRACTICAL 
LoW-PRICED 


EWRITER 


CATALOGUE FREE, 
partment, t, Pore ! Mre. Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 





ry ee. mphlet on 
pa Lack 


e | “OVERMAN WHEEL CO., 


HEAT 
FLOUR CO., 135 Lake Saveot, Chicago, Ill. 











et out of order. 
EN, Winchendon, Mass. 
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DIXON’S SILICA GRAPHITE. PAINT. 

Water will run from it pure and clean. It covers double 
the surface of any other paint, and will last four or five 
useful for any iron work. Send for 
Jos. Dixon CruciBLE Co., Jersey Ci ty, N N. J. 


Address, T: Dowie De- | 





IFoo tk Lar Mt TOWER be 
TO CLIMB, A 

The WINDMILL THaT RUNS 

WHEN L OTHERS STAND 

STILL,” send for our printed mat- 

~ showing every conceivable 

jase of wind-mill work. Our 


Eve verlasting Stee/ Wheel 


work considered) costs only one- 
wha’ a wooden one does, while 

TR UOTOR ensive. 

AERMOTOR CO. 

110 and 112 8. Jefferson Street, 
Chicago. 











ested in Agriculture? Do you 


Do you want the best information on Farmers’ 
= ions? The National “Stockman and Farmer,” 
h, Pa., gives 24 pages each week —y 
Pin red sub oe Subscription price $1. 

advance. It is The Farm and 


‘lave Steck? Are you inter. | 
want the best market reports! | 
tts. 


r carte | 
Home Weekly Magazine | 


Every Good 


rory should at once send for Seented 
circular of “ Never- Break” Steel tensils, 
= see BRONSON SUPPLY © 00.,Cleveland, Ohio, 


THE 


| VICTOR JUNIOR, 


omar et. Prices 
y. re uced. 
for, “Special Jr. 


freular.’ 





ine hicopee Falls, Mass. 








Mitchell's Belladonna Plasters. 


Endorsed by every physician as a sure cure 
for Pain or Weakness in the Breast, Side, 
Back or Limbs; also for Liver Complaint, 
Weak Lun » Gow ghs, Colds, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, difficulty s breathing, &c., in all of 
which cases they give relief atonce. Sold by 
all Druggists, or sent by mail for 25 cents, 

Novelty Plaster Works, Lowell, Mass. 


Toe WAGON, $30. 


Best 
A Good Strong Road Cart, is 
Top Buggy with Shafts, 65 
4000 Ib. Wagon Seale, 40 
900 Ib. Platform Seale, 15 
A Neat Buggy Harness, 7 
Half enue Seales, Sates, Sevier 

ile at Hal include Scales. es, 

pec eet aa LHeraese, ilackamithe Toole, List Free. 
@ SCALE ©0., CHICAGO, ILLS. 




















TRADE MARE. 





|The Braid that is known the 


world around. 





THE GREAT CHINA TEA (C0, Give away as Premiums 


White Tea Sets. 56 and 70 pieces, with $10 and $11 orders. 


Decorated Tea Sets, 44 and 46 pieces. with $1] and $15 orders. 
Moss Rose Tea Sets, 44 and 56 pieces, with $18 & orders. 
White Tisported Dinner Sets. 118 pieces, with $20 orders. 

rated Imported Dinner Sets, 112 pieces, with $20 orders. 
ecorated Imported Toilet Sets, 10 pieces, with $10 orders. 
Moss Rose Imported Toilet Sets. 10 pieces, with $15 orders. 


Hanging Lamp with Decorated Shade, with $10 orders 
Stem Winding B wise Watch. Ladies’ or Boys’ with ad orders. 
The iums allowed on Coffee as ‘Tea. d your 


> Uy ees Sstabogne, containing 
st.— Mention 





with Household Ft Youth’s Departments 
26 CENTS WILL BRINC IT 
to you every week until Jan. 1, ’91. 
to agents. $3750 
ticu and samples free free. 





Great inducements 
cash premiums for clubs. Full par- 





A Perfect Shooting, all Steel Rifle for Little Money! 


Junior Safety Rife. 





Hold up, as the shooter says, over 
und. Never meet trouble half way, but let him 
ave the whole walk for his pains have even 
known him to give up his visit in sight of the house. 
“Besides, the best fence against care is ha! ha 
wherefore care to have one around you whenever you 
can. Let_your lungs ‘erow like chanticleer,’ and as | 
like a game cock as possible. It ex s the chest, 
enlarges the heart, quickens the circulation, and, like | 
a trumpet, makes the ‘spirit dance.’”’ 


| 


| er 
TOO NEAR HOME, 


It is acommon saying among city people, that the | 
‘natives’ in country places have little or no “eye for 
the beauties of Nature.” It would be well, some- 
times, for the critics to put themselves in the ‘‘na- | 
tives’”’ place. 


A party of young ple had a picnic on a high hill, 
at the foot of which stood a lonely farmhouse. On | 
their way down, late in the afternoon, one of the 
company saw the farmer's wife regarding her from 
the o ome door with considerable interest. 

‘Find it wuth while, did ye?”’ inquired the woman. | 

“Yes, indeed!” replied the girl, enthusiastically. | 
“It’s such a beautiful view; you must go up there } 
very often to get rested ; don’t you?” 

“Well, no; not to say often; I never go except | 
when he’s away, and the cows take a notion not to | 
come down without my — up to fetch ’em,”’ | 
responded the woman, dryly. } 

yhy, you don’t know what you miss!’’ persisted 
the enthusiast. “If I were in your place, I should go | 
up there every pleasant afternoon.” 

“T eale’late,” said the farmer’s wife, in a tone of 
withering scorn, “‘that when you'd lived here a spell, 
backed up on to ‘that sonstion, with 
out’n your back winders, you’d feel pretty nigh the | 
same way I do!” 
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NOT DISTURBED. 


Artist and audience do not always agree as to the 
interest of a musical performance, but a popular 
singer seldom receives a more startling hint as to the 
estimation in which his efferts may be held, than 
that unintentionally given by Mr. Nassau Senior to 
Thomas Moore. Mrs. Ross writes in Murray’s Mag- 
azine: 
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inches ; weight about 4 Ibs. ; caliber, 22- 100 | 
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‘Address THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 
_210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 









The Pittsburgh 
Lamp is one that 
almost keeps itself 


clean, If it were 
shown to every buyer 
and the truth told 


about it, there would be 
no sale for any other 
lamp at from $2.50 up. 
It is new, and the old- 
foyy stores haven’t got it yet. 
Send for a primer. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. PittspurcH Brass Co, 





DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 
ITS USE INSURES 
BEAUTIFUL 
CLEAN TEETH 


Price 25 cents 








With His Thumb, 


A boy is said to have saved the Netherlands 
from inundation. Multitudes have been 
saved from the invasion of disease by a 
bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This medicine 
imparts tone to the system and strengthens 
every organ and fibre of the body. 

“I have taken a great deal of medicine, 
but nothing has done me so much good as 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I experienced its bene- 
ficial effects before I had quite finished one 
bottle, and I can freely testify that it is the 
best blood medicine I know of.”—L. W. 
Ward, sr., Woodland, Texas. 

“Confined to an office, as I am, from one 
year’s end to another, with little or no out- 
door exercise, I find great help in Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, which I have used for several 
years, and am at present using, with excel- 
lent results. It enables me to keep always 
at my post, enjoying the best of health.” — 
~H. C. Barnes, Malden, Mass. 


| Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPARED BY 
DR. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 








